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THE REV. JOHN KEBLE. 





S beautiful and venerable a reputation as any 
treasured up in the annals of the English 
Church is that of the author of the Christian Year, for 
upwards of thirty years Vicar of Hursley and Rector 
of Otterbourne. It is not too much to say that when 
he breathed his last at seventy-four years of age, in 
the spring of 1866, he not only did so, within the 
recognition of men of every kind of Christian belief, in 
the odour of sanctity, but that he had enjoyed already 
for half a century what was thenceforth embalmed by 
death into an exquisite memory, the blended fame of a 
Saint and a Poet. His whole life it may be said quite 
truly, was passed within the shadow of the sanctuary. 
For fifty years together, his father, who survived until 
his ninetieth year, was the Vicar of Coln Saint 
Aldwyn. There it was, under the roof-beams of the 
old parsonage, that John Keble was born, on St. Mark’s 
Day, Wednesday, the 25th April, 1792. The birthplace 
of the George Herbert of the nineteenth century is 
situated at a distance of about three miles from Fair- 
ford, in Gloucestershire. It was a suitable starting 
point for the career of one who was far more, however, 
than simply a lovely lyrist like Herbert, one whose 
masterpieces of religious song were but as the glowing 
oriels filling with light a life that was of itself a 
Temple. Upon each side Keble came of a race 
devoted to the ecclesiastical profession. His mother, 
Sarah Maule, was the daughter of the Incumbent of 
Ringwood, in Hampshire. John Keble was the second 
child and the eldest son in a family of five; having 
three sisters and one brother. The education of his 
two sons from their earliest childhood, until such time 
as they were prepared to go up to the University, was 
undertaken exclusively by John Keble the elder, the 
Vicar of Coln Saint Aldwyn. Neither of the boys, 
John and Thomas, went to a public school, mastering 
the whole of the preliminary difficulties, in the way of 
the acquisition of knowledge, with their father as their 
sole instructor. The result showed that he was in 
truth fully competent for the duties he had thus ufder- 
taken. At an unusually early age the subject of this 
Memoir obtained by competition a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. This was on the 
12th December, 1806, John Keble being then four 
months short of the completion of his fifteenth year. 
He took his place immediately upon his arrival at the 
University among a cluster of striplings, looking, what 
he actually was, a mere boy. Yet, boy as he was, he 
held his own amongst them from the outset. Already, 
even then, in his scholarship he was well advanced. 
Besides this, he had acquired betimes a remarkable 
facility of easy and accurate composition. In the 
November of 1807 we find him writing home to his 
brother in Latin, if not with anything like Ciceronian 
grace, with a certain degree of fluency, and even of 
familiarity. In the midst of severer studies his taste 
for poetry was soon manifested. In 1808 he competed 
for the English verse prize, vainly as it happened—the 





subject of the poem being ‘‘ Mahomet.” Several other 
prizes he endeavoured with the same ill-fortune to 
obtain, during the period of his undergraduateship. 
The reason of his failure in this way is readily com- 
prehensible. He was all the while preparing himself 
energetically, but as much as possible in secrecy, to 
win his way to the front, when the time of trial should 
arrive, as one of the First Class both in Classics and 
Mathematics. Occupying rooms on the same staircase 
with his future biographer, Keble lived in a garret 
immediately over Coleridge’s apartments. Seated often 
in the chimney corner of this garret while he was thus 
quietly studying hard for both schools, young Keble 
would fling his Principia into the cupboard at his 
elbow, if he chanced to hear a footfall on the landing. 
In his Tutors at Corpus Christi he was fortunate. The 
earliest of them, Mr. Darnell, was a man of singular 
ability, who afterwards became Rector of Stanhope. 
Mr. George Leigh Cooke succeeded him on his with- 
drawal from the tutorship; Keble’s Mathematical Tutor 
being Mr. Brydges. It was in the Easter Term of 1810 
that the time of trial, and of triumph, came for John 
Keble in the matter of the examinations. Unknown to 
the others, moreover, he was writing at that very same 
time for both the Latin and the English verse prizes. 
If those, as hitherto, failed to come within his grasp, 
it was, happily for him, not so with the other golden 
apples, won by severer tests from those Dragons of the 
Hesperides, the Examiners. Keble, in fact, obtained a 
double first—a distinction never gained before then, 
save in one solitary instance, that of the late illustrious 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel; and certainly never to this 
moment achieved by any one so precociously, for Keble 
at the date of this brilliant success was barely eighteen. 
His degree of B.A. was taken shortly afterwards, on 
the 7th July, 1810; and in the following spring, before 
he was yet quite nineteen, on the 2oth April, 1811, he 
was elected a Probationer Fellow of Oriel College, then 
at the head of the University. Eighteen months later 
on, Keble, being by that time twenty, was admitted to 
his full Fellowship at Oriel. During that same year 
he obtained what might almost be regarded as another 
double first, winning both the English and the Latin 
Prize Essays. The former, that is the Bachelor's 
Prize Essay, in English, was upon ‘“ Translation in 
the Dead Languages.” This—having been recited 
by Keble in the theatre at Oxford on the 1oth 
June, 1812—was privately printed at the time as a 
pamphlet of thirty pages octavo, being afterwards 
(in 1830) included in the third volume of the 
Collected English Prize Essays. The other prize, 
the Chancellor’s Prize Essay, in Latin, had as its 
theme, a Plutarchian comparison of Xenophon and 
Julius Cesar as Military Historians of Campaigns in 
which they had themselves been engaged, the title of it 
being ‘‘ Xenophontis res bellicas, quibus ipse interfuit, 
narrantis, cum Cesare comparatio.” On the 2oth 
May, 1813, Keble had taken his degree of M.A. Three 
years later—in 1816—he was Master of the Schools. 
In the Michaelmas Term of 1818 he was appointed 
College Tutor. Already, during three consecutive 
years, 1814, 1815, and 1816, he had been one of the 
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Public Examiners, as in three subsequent years, 1821, 
1822, and 1823, he was in like manner. He held 
successively in his time, moreover, the two College 
ofices of Junior and Senior Treasurer. The recogni- 
tion of his powers was prompt, cordial, and ungrudging. 
Beyond the influence exercised by him on all around 
by right of his intellectual capacity, was that which 
had its way from the first by reason of the charm, the 
purity, and the elevation of his character. His path 
in life (and it was the same later on in the instance 
of his younger brother Thomas), trended inevitably in 
one direction from the garden porch of his home in 
Gloucestershire. It led him, naturally and irresistibly, 
through the cloistral shade of his college, to the church. 
On the Trinity Sunday of 1815 he was ordained 
Deacon. Exactly a year afterwards, in the ecclesias- 
tical order, on the Trinity Sunday of 1816 he was 
ordained Priest. Parochial work began for him then, 
immediately upon his ordination. It ceased only with 
his life—fifty years afterwards! Its commencement 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of his own home, 
near Fairford. He laboured there as an assistant to 
his father—officiating as curate in the churches, which 
are curiously situated within a stone’s throw of each 
other, at Eastleach and Burthorpe. At every available 
opportunity, as for example, at each recurring vacation 
he resided with his father and devoted himself, with 
unfaltering zeal, to all the duties of his profession. 
Five years of his Tutorship at Oriel had nearly run 
out, coupled, the three last of them, with his second 
tenure of the office of Examining Master, when there 
was held out to him the temptation of a small living 
in the gift of the College, at Coleby, in Lincolnshire. 
Eventually, however, it was not so arranged. Another 
(Mr. Penrose) obtained Coleby; and by the end of 
Hilary Term, 1823, Keble had resigned his Tutorship. 
He had already been looking for some time wistfully 
homewards, longing to relax the toilsdevolving upon him 
as a resident in college, and to take, in earnest, to the 
more congenial labours of his curacy in Gloucester- 
shire. His course was decided for him by the affliction 
of his mother’s death on the r1th May, 1823. With- 
drawing at once from his then conspicuous positions at 
the University, from his post as Master of the Schools, 
from his office as Public Examiner, and from his status 
as Resident Fellow, he returned to the seclusion of 
Fairford, there to settle down quietly with his father 
and his two surviving sisters, and to resume his little 
twin curacies of Eastleach and Burthorpe. In doing 
80 he added to his labours in connection therewith, by 
accepting the additional curacy of Southrop, a smail 
parish immediately adjoining. There was an induce- 
ment for his so doing. For, whereas at Eastleach and 
Burthorpe there was no residence, there was a good 
toomy house at Southrop, in which he could not only 
take up his abode himself but in which he could show 
hospitality to his visitors. By this time he had given 
Up tuition, of course, altogether. And in testimony at 
once of the fact that he had done so, and of the 
_  §fatitude with which his past labours were regarded by 
S old pupils, there followed him to Fairford a hand- 
Some present of plate, inscribed—* Johanni Keble, 








Discipulorum Orielensium Pietas, MDCCCXXIII.” 
Several of those pupils in whom he took the greatest 
interest, such as Robert Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, 
and Hurrell Froude came, now one, now another, and 
stopped with Keble ona happy visit, sometimes of days 
together, under the roof beams of his Southrop par- 
sonage. The three curacies together did not include 
a population of three thousand. The entire receipts 
accruing to him in connection with them all did not 
amount to more than about {roo a-year. He was 
happy in his surroundings, however, and in his avoca- 
tions, but above all thrice happy in his sacred calling. 
Covertly too, he was wandering all this while, since as 
far back as in 1819, in a green and flowery pleasaunce 
of his own, in which his serene fancy made a sunshine 
in the shadiest place, and where his spirit secretly 
heard the plash and tinkling of celestial fountains. 
Little by little, one by one, he was composing at 
Oxford, at Fairford, by the Isis, by the Coln, in the 
gardens, in the meadows, unknown except to the inner 
circle of his most intimate friends, those beautiful 
lyrics which, under the title of ‘‘ The Christian Year,” 
when completed, some four years after the date at 
which we have arrived, sprang at once into such 
resplendent celebrity, achieving a success that has been 
maintained undiminished ever since, and that is simply 
and absolutely unparalleled. 

Another temptation was held out to Keble early in 
1824 far more alluring than the notion of his having 
allotted to him the little living in Lincolnshire already 
specified. William Hart Coleridge had just then been 
selected to fill one of the two newly-created sees in the 
West Indies as Bishop of Barbados. A couple of 
archdeaconries were in his gift, each worth £2,000 a 
year, and one of these he urgently pressed at once 
upon Keble’s acceptance. Dazzled though he may 
have been for a passing moment by this offer to 
advance him, per saltum to the position of Archdeacon 
of Barbados, the gifted but- simple-minded curate of 
Southrop, Eastleach, and Burthorpe declined it, never- 
theless unhesitatingly. His home ties, his father’s 
increasing age and infirmities, his tender regard for his 
two sisters, his different affection for whom he prettily 
typified by speaking of his “wife” Margaret, and his 
“sweetheart” Mary Anne, held him securely, by 
preference, to his lowlier position as a working curate 
in Gloucestershire. The song-bird that soars highest 
towards heaven among the dews and sunbeams makes 
its nest, by preference, not in an eyrie or in the tree- 
top, but among the grass or between the furrows of a 
cornfield. ' 

Nevertheless, for a while, at least, there did come a 
temptation at last to which John Keble yielded. It 
was one holding out to him, however,—be sure of that 
—no lure of elevation. It was simply the removal of 
the nesting from one meadow or cornfield to another. 
The proposition came to Keble from his old pupil, his 
fast friend, his one patron—Sir William Heathcote. 
The vicarship of Hursley was then held by Sir 
William’s uncle, Archdeacon Heathcote, who, residing 
at Winchester, left the entire parish to his delegate. 
The curacy of Hursley was at that time, however, 
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vacant, and it was that curacy which was now placed 
within reach of Keble’s acceptance by’ Sir William 
Heathcote. After mature consideration, and with the 
entire assent of his father and sisters, Keble yielded to 
the proposition. It was in the Spring of 1825 that he 
accepted the kindly offer, but his duties were not 
entered upon by the new Curate of Hursley until the 
ensuing Michaelmas. By his removal thither he was, 
as Sir John Coleridge has expressed it, ‘‘ coming more 
into the sunshine ” from the seclusion of his three little 
curacies in Gloucestershire. His surroundings, when 
once the change was made, were certainly of a very 
congenial and delightful character. While the vicarage 
was being got in readiness for his reception, he was 
housed in Sir William’s own ancestral mansion in 
Hursley Park. Within easy distance from him (just 
three or four miles) was Winchester Cathedral. There, 
moreover, at Winchester, apart from the grand old 
edifice and its lettered dignitaries, were such new-found 
and gladly-welcomed friends as Robert Barter, the 
Warden of Winchester College, and Dr. Moberly, 
the Head-Master of Winchester School. Hard by, too, 
were the sylvan haunts of the New Forest, and when- 
ever he cared to enjoy (not suffer) a sea change, there 
was readily accessible the briny freshness of South- 
ampton. It was on Sunday, the 2nd October, 1825, 
that Mr. Keble began to discharge the duties of his 
new position as the Curate of Hursley. Once in- 
stalled there in the vicarage, he gathered eagerly 
around him at intervals, now his more intimate 
friends, now his more cherished relations. One while 
Arnold went thither to him on a visit from Laleham. 
Another time Keble welcomed around his new hearth, 
on a holiday excursion from Fairford, his aged father 
and his two sisters, the elder Elizabeth and the younger 
Mary Anne, the wife and the sweetheart. Scarcely a 
year of this happy and even halcyon time for Keble 
had sped by during his residence, as Curate, in the 
Hursley Vicarage, when he was recalled, rather 
abruptly, to his earlier and homelier surroundings in 
Gloucestershire. The signal was a sorrowful one, and 
came to him with appalling suddenness. It was 
nothing less than the death, in the September, of 
1826, of his dearly-loved younger sister, Mary Anne. 
Before October had closed, Hursley had been quitted, 
Fairford had been returned to, Keble having, according 
to his own expression, “‘ swung comfortably back to his 
old moorings.” 

During eight years altogether—that is, from 1819 to 
1827—Keble had been gradually preparing what at 
length made its appearance as his masterpiece. It had 
germinated, grown, and expanded, under his hand very 
gradually and at first almost imperceptibly. From 
its earliest vernal building it had, however, at last 
very appreciably burgeoned and effloresced. It was with 
no affected reluctance that he at length yielding to the 
importunity of those immediately around him con- 
sented to its appearance. His father, who was every 
day, it seemed, descending nearer and nearer towards 
the entrance of the Valley of the Shadow, expressed 
an eager solicitude to witness its publication. The manu- 
script passed into the printer’s hands, and the proofs, 





one by one, found their way to Fairford for the author’s 


timid and ever-wincing correction. His own prefer- 
ence would have been that they should have appeared 
posthumously. Against his judgment, however, it was 
decided otherwise by those to whose opinions he 
deferred. On the 23rd June, 1827, ‘‘ The Christian 
Year” was first published. It stole its way into the 
public heart instantly. It influenced all it came across 
with a spell of fascination. Its success was emotional 
rather than a matter of reasoning and of criticism. 
Keble’s readers were like those who listened to some 
sweet and delicious melody chaunted by a singer who 
was hidden from view in the twilight. Their hearts 
were moved, their nerves thrilled, their eyes glistened, 
they were charmed by a voice that was at once new 
and yet familiar. Before the December of that year 
was out a second edition had been required. In 1828 
the third made its appearance. One followed another 
in rapid succession. When but a very little more than 
a quarter of a century had elapsed forty-three editions 
had been exhausted, 108,000 copies had already even 
then passed into circulation. Before its author’s life 
was completed and crowned by a death so serene and 
calm that it was a veritable euthanasia, the astonish- 
ing number of Ninety-Two editions of ‘‘ The Christian 
Year” had passed from the hands of his publishers. 
Several of these had consisted of 3,000, the Ninetieth 
edition of as many as 5,000 copies. Within the space 
of merely nine months from the date of Keble’s death 
seven new editions had been called for, thereby putting, 
in the brief interval of three-fourths of a single year, 
11,000 additional copies (on the issuing of the Ninety- 
Ninth edition) into circulation. Now that the 
Hundredth edition of ‘“‘ The Christian Year” has long 
been passed, it is especially interesting to look back to 
the germ, the very mustard-seed, from which it all 
originated. Happily we have been enabled to do so, a 
fac-simile of the first edition having, in 1868, been 
passed through the press as a curiosity. Even in the 
old-fashioned grey-papered boards of the binding, this 
reissue of the original edition is an exact and veritable 
fac-simile. It is so externally and it is so internally 
also throughout, in the grain of the paper, in the typo- 
graphy, in the very errors of the press, in every minute 
particular. That original edition thus renewed for our 
edification is in two moderately-sized, thinnish volumes 
in sober unornamented boards, the size of the work 
being octavo. Its title-page indicates that it was 
printed at Oxford by W. Baxter and published by J. 
Parker. The brief preface, or Advertisement as it is 
called, is dated 30th May, 1827. From it we take a 
single sentence by way of extract. ‘ The object,” it 
is there remarked, ‘‘ of the present publication will be 
attained if any person find assistance from it in bring- 
ing his own thoughts and feelings into more entire 
unison with those recommended and exemplified in the 
Prayer-book.” One can’t help wondering now in how 
many instances it may be that this modest hope has 
indeed been realised. As in the instance of that peer- 
less book the treatise De Imitatione—pronounced by 
Fontenelle in his Life of the Great Corneille “le livre 
le plus beau, qui soit parti de la main d’un homme, 
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isque l’Evangile n’en vient pas”—‘‘ The Christian 
iE” appeared in the first instance, and has ever since 
gntinued to appear, anonymously. Only, in Keble’s 
case, the secret was known to so many that the anonymity 
could not long be preserved. The lyrist would fain 
himself, if he could, have acted upon Junius’ motto, 
“Stat nominis umbra.” Circumstances rendered that, 
however, impossible. As it was, he endeavoured for a 
long while to waive all idea as to his being the respon- 
sbility of the authorship. In answer to an old pupil 
(Mr. Bliss) who had written to him shortly after the 
york’s appearance expressing wonder as to who could 
have written it, Keble gravely remarked, ‘“‘I have seen 
the little book you mention, and I think I have heard 
itwas written by an Oriel man.” Adding, “I have no 
wish to detract from its merit, but I can’t say I am 
much in expectation of its cutting out our friend, 
George Herbert.” Yet, running through and through 
tall like a golden thread through a tapestry was Keble 
himself—his mode of thought, his turns of expression, 
his phrases, sentiments, hopes, dreams, aspirations. 
Speaking of ‘“‘The Christian Year,” Isaac Williams 
las exclaimed emphatically— 


“ The book I love because thyself is there.” 


Not so felt Keble himself, however, in its regard. In 
his profound humility and self-abasement before its 
wtonishing popularity—he stood abashed and, as it 
were, actually shamefaced! Referring to this, Sir 
John Coleridge has whimsieally enough but quite truly 
mmarked that, ‘‘As Wilkes is reported to have said 
that he was no Wilkite, so Keble was certainly no 
Christian Year man.” When a superb edition of the 
book in small folio was issued by Parker in 1858 it was 
% issued at Sir John Coleridge’s suggestion, but to 
Keble’s own great reluctance. He hardly ever looked 
ito the book itself whatever the shape in which it 
peared. Folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, cheap or 
wostly, it was almost distasteful in his own eyes. Not 
ftom fastidiousness, but out of a remorseful feeling that 
lM giving utterance to his religious longings he had 
ben inadvertently conveying an idea of his own good- 
tess. Here, in truth, was an instance of one who 


“Did good by stealth and blushed to find it fame.” 


Hence, indeed, it has been said of him, “ It is strange 
but it is certain that he always spoke of it, and that 
Was seldom, with something of sadness and dissatis- 
fiction.” Others have regarded it, however, very 
ently. Decorations have been squandered upon 

the work by loving disciples and admirers who have 
“emed to delight in lavishing upon the text that 
plendid embroidery of colours and gold-leaf that, like 
Ms set in a gorgeous tissue, make up the very 
fwelry of illumination. Keble’s “‘ Evening Hymn” 
“a8 in 1865 illustrated in this way tenderly and 
Rverently by the hand of Eleanor Waring. Keble’s 
orning Hymn,” five years before that, was similarly 
red by B. B. B., the anonymous artist’s designs 

ne illuminator being chromolithographed by W. R. 
> ge Nay, beyond even these tributes, in the way 
tlaboration, M. Fyler, in 1867, produced in quarto 





a volume containing within it as many as 686 illustra- 
tions of poetic imagery from the “ Christian Year,” 
pencillings dedicated, evidently with feelings of gratitude 
as well as of admiration, to the revered memory of John 
Keble. As a crowning attestation of its importance, 
the work has had published separately a compre- 
hensive and minute “Concordance.” A_ goodly 
volume of 258 pages octavo has been charmingly 
penned, moreover, entitled, ‘“‘Musings over the 
‘Christian Year’ and ‘Lyra Innocentium,’” by a 
near neighbour and a very dear young friend of the 
venerable poet ; a friend of his even from her twelfth 
year upwards; one whose name is pleasantly familiar 
to us all for years past as one of the most charming 
domestic story-tellers of the age, Charlotte Mary 
Yonge, popularly known as the author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe”’—the Weaver of ‘‘ The Daisy Chain,” out of 
the profits of which, amounting to £2,000, her generous 
hand has built up in New Zealand the Missionary 
College at Auckland! Pens and pencils have vied with 
each other in illustrating, gold-leaf and morocco have 
been squandered abundantly in decorating, the hundred 
and odd editions, the tens upon tens of thousands of 
copies of ‘‘ The Christian Year” that have helped to 
spread the fair fame of John Keble in both hemispheres, 
and have done so in very despite of all his unaffected 
efforts, first at concealment, and afterwards, (when his 
identity as the author of the lyrics could be no longer 
ignored) at self-depreciation. 

It was while he was yet in the first flush of the 
success of the ‘‘ Christian Year” that, on the advance- 
ment of Dr. Edward Copleston to the Bishopric of 
Llandaff, the tempting proposition was made to him, 
by many of his more ardent admirers in the University 
of Oxford, that he should allow himself to be put in 
nomination for the vacant post of the Provost of Oriel. 
The suggestion had for him especially its obvious 
allurements. Here, again, however, his ingrained 
natural modesty and humility stepped in as a bar to 
his ambition. Wishing in no way to interfere with the 
prospects of a personal friend whom he sincerely 
admired, he withheld his name as an opposing candi- 
date, and Dr. Edward Hawkins was in consequence 
elected to the vacant Provostship without competition. 

Towards the close of 1829 another tempting offer 
came to the good and gifted holder of those three little 
curacies in Gloucestershire. Archdeacon Heathcote, 
the holder of the living of Hursley, having just then 
expired at Winchester, Sir William Heathcote at once 
offered the vacant Vicarship to Mr. Keble. By an act 
of noble self-abnegation, springing directly from his 
filial and fraternal affection, this anything but self- 
seeking or ambitious servant of God and his neighbour 
declined the offer thus cordially thrust upon him by 
his generous friend and well-wisher. More than ever 
it seemed to him that his father needed his help, and 
he determined upon stopping at Fairford to assist him 
accordingly. ‘The late Archdeacon’s son, the Rev. 
Gilbert Wall Heathcote, was therefore presented to 
the living, and the opportunity appeared to be lost 
irrevocably to Keble of his ever becoming the Vicar of 
Hursley. A couple of years after this, in 1831, he 
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undertook the laborious task that lasted him, off and 
on, for five years together until its completion at 
length, in 1836, of editing, not nominally, but 
thoroughly and in earnest, the Works of Richard 
Hooker, the Judicious Hooker, author of the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.” He had barely realized to himself 
the responsibility involved in the labour he had thus 
undertaken when larger labours and heavier respon- 
sibilities yet were devolved upon him by his election 
at the University of Oxford as the new Professor of 
Poetry. The honour was not unwelcome to him, and 
the toil it necessitated was eminently congenial. 
Keble’s first lecture was delivered there in the February 
of 1832. Nowadays, thanks to the daringly inrovative 
example of Arnold, the lecturer discourses in that 
time-honoured chair of English Poetry in the English 
language. Formerly, as prior to Keble’s time, the 
lectures were invariably delivered in Latin. The 
newly-installed Professor abided by the rule with the 
utmost readiness, and in flowing and measured diction 
not unworthy of his theme held his own with the 
ablest of his predecessors in the delivery of his 
Prealectiones. These, when completed, were inscribed 
by Keble, in the strongest terms of homage, to the 
contemporary poet whom, above all others of his day, 
he regarded with the profoundest admiration, namely, 
to Wordsworth. The work, as a whole, has, perhaps, 
been the most happily defined by Mr. Gladstone, where 
he speaks of it as, in one word, “refined.” According 
to custom, Keble held this Professorship for two periods 
of five years each. While yet but in the second year 
of his occupying this novel position, for him, at the 
University, the Vice-Chancellor appointed him to 
deliver the Summer Assize Sermon there in 1833. In 
some respects it was the most memorable sermon of 
the century. The title given to it by the preacher on 
its publication was “ National Apostacy.” It has been 
memorably spoken of by Dr. Newman, in his Apologia, 
as “the start of the religious movement ” of that time. 
That illustrious theologian, who was himself, in a 
manner, the brain, the heart, the tongue of it all, has 
there emphatically designated Keble the true and 
primary author of that movement. Then was there 
earnest talk of dogmatic theology. Then were there 
strenuous discussions upon the thesis of Apostolic suc- 
cession. The Tracts for the Times were started. All 
England was stirred by a religious agitation, the lines 
of which radiated from the University of Oxford. At 
the core of that centre were three men especially— 
three great men, three good men, who surpassed the 
ablest of those around and associated with them in the 
furtherance of the movement, by more than a head and 
shoulders. John Keble, as he surpassed them all in 
mere popularity as a writer with the lyric strains of 
his Christian Year, had in some measure preceded them 
all by the sanctity of his reputation. The author of 
the Apologia has himself related how when he was 
first walking in the High Street of Oxford as an under- 
graduate, his earliest friend, John Bowden, startled 
him by suddenly exclaiming, ‘There’s Keble!” Re- 
calling the incident to mind years afterwards, Newman 
even goes on to add, “‘And with what awe did I look 
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at him!’’ Edward Bouverie Pusey was another of these 
three largely gifted, profoundly learned, and eminently 
pure-souled leaders of the new religious movement, 
In depth of learning he had certainly amongst them no 
superior. As for the third, having already recounted 
his history at some length in these pages, we will 
content ourselves now with speaking of him as he is 
spoken of so very impressively by Professor Shairp, of 
St. Andrew’s University. And we do so here all the 
more readily because the passage occurs in the course 
of the Professor’s exquisite monograph on the subject 
of the present biography. There it is in that charm. 
ing little essay of his on the author of “The 
Christian Year”—a new edition of which essay was 
reprinted immediately upon Keble’s death at the 
earnest suggestion of Sir John Coleridge—that the 
Professor of Humanity at St. Andrew’s speaks so very 
strikingly of “‘a man in many ways the most remark- 
able that England has seen during this century, 
perhaps the most remarkable whom the English 
Church has produced in any century — John Henry 
Newman.” Yet while Professor Shairp no less 
strikingly remarks that with all their learning and 
piety, both Pusey and Keble were each quite secondary 
to Newman, it is Newman himself who speaks so 
emphatically, as we have seen, of the true and primary 
author of the whole movement (that is, John Keble) being 
the while out of sight. Regarding him exclusively as 
a Tractarian—that is, simply as one of the writers of 
the Tracts for the Times—he occupied a position by 
no means conspicuous, or, at any rate, in no way 
paramount. Out of the Ninety tracts he wrote no 
more than Four. From first to last Newman was the 
editor of them all. Keble wrote neither the first nor 
the last. The earliest of the four contributed by him 
was Tract No. 4, in reference to Apostolic Succession. 
His next was No. 13, in relation to the principle regu- 
lating the selection of the Sunday Lessons. ‘The next, 
No. 40, treated of Holy Matrimony. His last was 
really the last but one of all the Tracts as it happened, 
No. 89, entitled (a mere tentative fragment, it was, by 
the way), an Essay on the Mysticism of the Early 
Fathers of the Church. While the movement was 
yet in its infancy, however, when the Tracts for the 
Times were yet at an early stage of their publication 
changes of an important kind came to Keble and his 
surroundings. On the 24th January, 1853, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, his venerable father 
expired. The year was in many ways for Keble very 
momentous. In consequence of failing health the 
incumbent of Hursley, Mr. Heathcote, unexpectedly 
gave in his resignation, becoming afterwards himself 
the Rector of Ash. Forthwith Sir William Heathcote 
offered the vacant living once more to Mr. Keble, 
knowing well that, now his aged father was dead, he 
was more free for its acceptance. Four years prt 
viously, in 1831, Dr. Henry Philpotts, the Bishop of 
Exeter, had offered to Keble, whom the Bishop 
regarded, as he said afterwards, as “ the most eminently 
good man in the Church,” the living of Paignton ™ 
Devonshire. The home ties that drew him back 1 
Coln Saint Aldwyn from the curacy of Hursley pi 
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» cluded him from accepting the living of Paignton. It 
was not so with him now, when there was a second 
time proffered to him by his old pupil, friend, and 
patron, Sir William Heathcote, the living that of all 
that could have been named to him was about the 
most desirable. Of that renewed offer he availed him- 
self. By the January of 1836 he had assumed the 
position he was to occupy thenceforth so benignly for 
thirty years together as the Vicar of Hursley and 
Rector of Otterbourne. Other domestic ties were by 
that time his, but they were not such as would preclude 
him from undertaking those new and most desirable 
responsibilities. On the roth of October, 1835, being 
then in his forty-fourth year, he had been married in 
the parish church at Bisley to Charlotte Clarke, the 
ounger daughter of a deceased clergyman, formerly 
Vicar of Meysey Hampton, not far from Fairford. The 
sister of his bride had for some few years been the wife 
of his younger brother, the Rev. Thomas Keble. 
Immediately after the marriage ceremony at Bisley the 
newly united couple went to reside for some weeks at 
Southampton. Thence, at the close of their little 
holiday excursion, they went for a while to Fairford, 
but finally, at] the turn of the year, settled down 
permanently at their new home, the one to which they 
were both to be thenceforth faithful until the end in the 
Hursley Vicarage. The house itself was of but moderate 
dimensions. The parish, on the contrary, was large, 
including within it several hamlets and having a very 
scattered population. Otterbourne, though of less 
extent, was also scattered. In presiding over this 
double living of Hursley with Otterbourne, the Rev. 
John Keble, within the knowledge of all England, for 
thirty consecutive years presented to view the very 
pattern and model of country pastors, one quite as near 
to the public heart as such, and quite as vividly realised 
by the popular imagination, as Parson Dale, of Hazel- 
dean, or as Dr. Primrose, the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Meanwhile, the Oxford movement was steadily 
advancing and expanding. One of the most ardent of 
the more active participators in and sympathisers with 
ithadfailed in health, had gone out to Barbados, and had 
prematurely expired. ‘Towards the end of 1837 New- 
man and Keble were busily engaged together in editing 
and watching through the press the two thick volumes 
of “ Froude’s Remains.” Here, again, as in the instance 
of the Tracts, what Keble mainly shared in was the 
responsibility. Newman wrote the Preface and did 
nearly the whole of the editing. A year afterwards 
they embarked with Pusey in an enterprise which 
brought their three great names more prominently than 
tver before the religious mind not only of all England, 
but of the chief part of Christendom. This was the 
suing through the press, carefully edited, and in some 
Important particulars annotated, of the “ Library of 
the Fathers.” During the lapse of a very few years 
lMmediately ensuing it grew up into a noble series of 
y-nine octavo volumes. Keble, shortly after its 
‘ommencement, published, in 1839, his metrical version 
of the Psalms of David. Here, again, in his character 
%a lyrist, he appeared before the world quite anony- 
Mously. The volume was entitled “The Psalter or 





Psalms of David. By a Member of the University of 
Oxford.” The Preface to it had for date the 22th May, 
1839. Speaking of the Psalter as it passed thus from 
the hand of the Vicar of Hursley in harmonious 
rhymes that echoed back in English as far as might be 
the music of the Hebrew original, Archbishop Howley 
took occasion to remark emphatically that Mr. Keble’s 
work “had demonstrated the truth of his position.” 
The critical time arrived, in the February of 1841, 
when the last, and the most famous of all the Tracts 
for the Times, No. 90, made its appearance. It was 
from Newman’s master hand. Keble had seen it in 
type before publication. So also had Pusey. They 
had assented to, and even desired, its publication. 
Tract Ninety was, nevertheless, the signal for a storm 
of indignation being directed singly and individually at 
the devoted head of the Vicar of St. Mary’s. He was 
denounced as a traitor. Keble, Pusey, Hook, Palmer, 
Perceval, each of them in turn, all of them together, 
deprecated what they could not but regard as the 
injustice of Newman’s treatment in this matter in 
which they virtually claimed their right to share with 
him the responsibility. In the form of a letter 
addressed to his intimate friend, Mr. guaos Coleridge, 
the Vicar of Hursley argued the whole question in a 
pamphlet that was only reprinted for actual publi- 
cation in 1865, but that at the very time of this fierce 
contention about tract Ninety was privately passed 
through the press and widely distributed. Distressed 
and in some sense disheartened by the passionate 
agitation that was going on in the University, Keble’s 
attention was directed with all the more eagerness to 
the realizing of a desire that had been awakened in 
his heart almost upon the morrow of his first arrival 
at Hursley as Vicar. This was nothing less, in fact, 
than the hope that he might be instrumental in 
ensuring the restoration, or rather strictly speaking, 
the veritable rebuilding of the sacred edifices entrusted 
to his charge as Incumbent. It fortunately so happened 
that among the members of his congregation there 
was a close neighbour of his at Otterbourne, about two 
miles distant from the Hursley Vicarage, who was 
enabled by his zeal and talents and energies todo more 
than yeoman’s service in the way of helping Mr. Keble 
to carry practically into effect his generous ambition. 
This was the father of the charming author that was 
to be, whose name has already here been mentioned. 
On Keble’s first coming to Hursley, Charlotte Yonge, 
was a child of eleven years of age, just preparing for 
her confirmation. During the thirty years of the 
Vicar’s happy and peaceful residence she enjoyed the 
privilege of his intimacy, he advancing the while from 
maturity to old age, she from girlhood to womanhood. 
Of their intercourse during that long interval she has 
given in her charming volume of ‘‘ Musings” about 
him, published in 1871, a most touching and graceful 
record. It was the father of Miss Yonge who very 
shortly after Keble’s arrival at Hursley was the Vicar’s 
right-hand man among all his parishioners. He was a 
layman of very singular aptitude. Formerly an officer 
in the 52nd Regiment, he had seen good service under 
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Peninsula and at Waterloo. Retiring from the army 
and settling down quietly at Otterbourne, in Hamp- 
shire, he there in furtherance of the cherished ideas of 
Keble turned his remarkably versatile abilities to 
excellent account as a volunteer in an entirely different 
profession. William Crawley Yonge, who was welcomed 
at once by Keble as a friend from the fact of his being 
a relation of Mr. Justice Coleridge, became for the 
nonce in point of fact the new Vicar’s architect. 
Drawing out his plans and making his estimates with 
curious facility, he designed and built up an entirely 
new church at Otterbourne. The Vicar himself 
contributed {£400 towards the cost of its con- 
struction. Further than this, Mr. Yonge designed 
and erected for the use of the curates an entirely 
new parsonage. The expense of that building Mr. 
Keble himself wholly defrayed. At the same time 
Sir William Heathcote emulated in a remarkable 
manner the good vicar’s munificence. He in his turn 
raised an entirely new church at Ampfield. Not only 
this—he conveyed to the Vicar of Hursley the vicarage 
he had previously occupied only as a tenant. The old- 
fashioned parish church at Hursley was all the while 
the veriest eyesore to Keble, who regarded it askance 
both as a churchman and as a connoisseur of eccle- 
siastical architecture. It was a cumbrous and solid 
structure of brick, flanked by a ponderous square tower 
of flint stone. The tower itself was so far satisfactory, 
but the brick structure attached to it was simply 
intolerable. It had been erected towards the close of 
the reign of the second George by Sir William Heath- 
cote’s great-grandfather. The Vicar determined that, 
cost what it might, the edifice, from the foundation 
upwards, saving only the grand old tower, should be 
renovated and transformed. With Mr. Yonge’s cordial 
assent, a professional architect, Mr. Harrison, was 
called in to preside over this bold and comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction. To the end that funds 
might be forthwith secured in furtherance of this pro- 
ject, Keble, in the May of 1846, published his Lyra 
Innocentium, or ‘‘Thoughts in verse on Christian 
Children—their Ways and their Privileges.” As the 
exquisite motto on its title-page appeared the words— 
** Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in 
the midst of them.” Upon the back of that title-page 
appeared the familiar quotation from Keble’s favourite, 
Wordsworth— 
“*O dearest, dearest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 


If I could teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 


The book was essentially a mother’s book. It was one 
written about children and not for them. Its merit as 
a lyrical collection, though its success was great, has 
hardly ever been adequately appreciated. It is remark- 
able as the effusion of one who had married when his 
youth was altogether passed, and who never had 
children. Nevertheless, though he never was a father, 
he had a heart that was essentially paternal. Although 
the proceeds of the volume were considerable, the 
money accruing from it was altogether insufficient. It 
was a mere fractional part of what was actually 





required. Earnestly bent upon obtaining the desired 
funds, Keble wanted at once to part with the copyright 
of the “‘ Christian Year,” his most considerable posses. 
sion. To this utterly self-sacrificing project, however, 
his dearest friends, from the first and to the last, were 
resolutely opposed. Instead of allowing him to do 
anything of the kind, Coleridge, Dyson, and Patteson 
jointly held the copyright they would on no account 
hear of his parting with, and so holding it for him sup- 
plied him from time to time, for the Church, with 
whatever funds were requisite. Furnishing him with 
money in this way whenever he wanted any, his 
amateur bankers and trustees repaid themselves from 
the proceeds of the new editions of the work as they 
were called for. Thanks to this arrangement, the 
copyright never passed out of the author’s possession. 
And in this way, out of the profits gathered in from the 
‘Christian Year,” was built up one of the most beau- 
tiful parish churches in the United Kingdom. The 
first stone of the new edifice was laid on the 2oth of May, 
1847, and seventeen months later, on the 24th of 
October, 1848, came the day of its consecration. 
Adornment was added to adornment, decoration to 
decoration. One stained glass window after another 
was inserted. The massive stone tower was crowned 
by a symmetrical spire which was raised by Sir 
William Heathcote. On its completion Keble himself 
ascended to the summit, and there fixed with his own 
hand, on the apex of the spire, the glittering weather- 
cock. 

When the momentous period had arrived for New- 
man at which, according to his own powerful expression, 
his doubts issued in “‘a strong intellectual conviction 
that the Roman Catholic system and Christianity were 
convertible terms,” the tidings came to Keble, as he 
insisted again and again, with the shock of a thunder- 
bolt. It was at once a heart grief to him and a calamity. 
Startled though he was by the news, he had, neverthe- 
less, quite evidently anticipated it. The announcement 
came to him in a letter from Newman himself. On 
receiving that letter he carried it about with him all 
the morning, and the afternoon, not daring to open It. 
His hesitation in breaking the seal was clearly like a 
presentiment. When, at length, he took courage to do 
so, he withdrew into the seclusion of an old chalk pit 
overgrown with brambles, and there realized with a 
pang that the brightest intellect, the purest heart, the 
noblest nature, was lost to the Church of England. A 
day or two later he remarked with touching simplicity, 
“T have written to him to express, as well as I could, 
continued love and affection towards him’’—breaking 
off soon afterwards with “God bless him wherever 
and with whomsoever he is.” Early in 1847 Keble 
published his ‘‘ Academical and Occasional Sermons, 
a second edition of which was called for in the follow- 
ing twelvemonth. It was in the former year, 1847, 
that Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden was nominate 
Bishop of Hereford. Keble and he had been Fellows 
of Oriel together. Resolutely, however, in defiance of 


old associations, and acting in the matter simply 
obedience to the dictates of his conscience, the former 
had a conspicuous share in the proceedings which were 
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taken (all of them in vain) to prevent the confir- 
mation of Dr. Hampden’s appointment. In_ the 
November of that same year, 1847, while driving 
with a friend (the brother of Sir Frederick Rogers) 
through the picturesque old Close at Winchester, 
Keble met with an alarming accident, the intelligence 
of which caused a shock of sympathy in his regard to 
thrill through England. The carriage was run away with, 
and the two occupants were thrown out, each of them but 
very narrowly indeed escaping destruction. The conster- 
nation produced by this incident in various parts of the 
country, evidenced, in a striking way, the hold Keble’s 
fame had taken upon the affections of his fellow- 
countrymen. Perhaps the first time that his name 
had been prominently brought under their notice, as 
Professor Shairp has remarked, was in 1838, when the 
last volume of Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, made its 
appearance. There, in the opening of the last chapter, 
a quotation from Solomon is followed by a reference to 
the beautiful expansion of that saying by “‘a wise poet 
of our time,” —a footnote explaining to the reader that 
the extract given in the text was from the Christian 
Year of John Keble. Scarcely a decade had run out 
after that, when the casualty in the Close at Win- 
chester gave token that his name was already 
familiarly known and beloved in many thousands of 
English households. 

At intervals, whenever occasion required, the Vicar 
of Hursley enunciated his views with the utmost pos- 
sible precision, upon questions affecting religion that 
happened at the time to be brought prominently for- 
ward, either within or without the walls of Parliament, 
and in regard to which his opinions were always very 
clearly and very boldly pronounced. It was thus in 
1849, when he sternly opposed the efforts then first 
being made to bring about the legalization of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. His argument was 
set forth in a pamphlet entitled—‘‘Against profane 
dealing with Holy Matrimony, in regard to a Widower 
and his late Wife’s Sister.” In the same way, eight 
years afterwards, in the spring of 1857, he wrote 
energetically against the Divorce Bill, which he 
epigrammatically pronounced a Bill for Legalizing 
Adultery. His pamphlet, in this instance, was headed 
‘An Argument for not proceeding immediately to 
Repeal the Laws which treat the Nuptial Bond as 
indissoluble.” Seven years prior to that he began a 
series of papers, of which two only were published, 
under the title of ‘“‘Church Matters in MDCCCL.” 
Of these, No. 1 was on Trial of Doctrine, No. 2 being 
dubbed A Call to Speak Out—upon what was clearly 
tnough indicated at the moment by the subjoined text, 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a man who is a 
oman and uncondemned?” In the summer of 1857 
Mr. Keble made what, we believe, was his only tour 
upon the Continent. Until then his journeyings had 
hever extended beyond the borders of the three king- 
doms. He had travelled to various parts of England, 
into Wales, into Scotland, and into Ireland. But 
-_ 1857 he had never crossed the British Channel. 
a the winter of that year he brought out his work on 

Ucharistic Adoration,” an argument impressively 


entitled, ‘‘The Worship of our Lord and Saviour in 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion.” It was during 
the course of the next twelvemonth, 1858, that Char- 
lotte Yonge was mainly instrumental in carrying out 
a project that was a source of especial gratification to 
the Vicar of Hursley—the erection of a School Chapel 
at Hill, a hamlet situated about midway between the 
Vicarage and Winchester. The current of the good 
pastor’s life flowed on smoothly in the calm seclusion 
of his home in Hampshire. Honours, in a worldly 
sense, had not fallen in his way. Honour in the 
noblest sense was his, and that too in overflowing 
abundance. And it was not honour only that was his: 
it was—‘“‘ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
One of the best and dearest of these was lost to him, 
however, in the natural course of things, when, in 1860, 
at seventy years of age, his sister Elizabeth expired. 
Three years afterwards, in the early part of 1863, he 
was adding the last to his various writings by publish- 
ing the Biography of Bishop Wilson, the memoir 
appearing as the first of the seven volumes in which 
the Life and Works of that Prelate were comprised. 
The close of his own career, however, was drawing on. 
Of this he had, on the 30th November, 1864, a pre- 
monitory symptom of a sufficiently alarming character. 
Late on the evening of that day, just as he was retiring 
to rest, he had a paralytic seizure. Added to his own 
illness, his wife’s health, which had always been 
precarious, was gradually becoming more and more 
seriously affected. It was during one of the sharpest 
crises of her condition, in the autumn of the following 
year,—the day was worth marking triply with a white 
stone as the 13th September, 1865,—that, once more, 
and for the last time in this world, Keble, Pusey, 
and Newman came together under the roof of 
Hursley Vicarage. It was an interview that it is 
impossible to think of without emotion. One re- 
calls to mind with an almost poignant interest 
the every minute circumstance of that moving in- 
cident. One thinks of Keble as he stood there 
bare-headed in the porch of his vicarage on the 
morning of that Tuesday, talking to a friend, when up 
the gravel path to the doorway approached Newman. 
Neither of them had the slightest recognition of the 
other’s identity. Keble indeed asked Newman his 
name, the latter not having the faintest suspicion as to 
who was his questioner. Fearing to inquire, the 
visitor handed in his card, whereupon there came to 
view in the good vicar ‘‘ that tender flurry of manner,” 
says the survivor, that he so well remembered. Twenty 
years had elapsed since they had last seen each other. 
Keble, who in 1845 was in the meridian of his life, in 
1865 was seventy-three. Newman, whom the other 
had last beheld in his prime, was sixty-two. After a 
few hurried words at the entrance the Vicar brought 
the Oratorian into his study, and there, the latter 
tells us in his simple and touching account of their 
meeting, embraced him most affectionately. For four 
or five hours they were together—with Pusey, who had 
previously arrived. The three old friends—think but 
tor a moment of their names, Keble, Pusey, Newman— 
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together at one o’clock. Upstairs Mrs. Keble was 
lying ill in bed, her husband being in and out of the 
room continually all the afternoon, in attendance alter- 
nately upon the invalid and upon his two visitors. Dr. 
Newman had to leave early in order to catch the train. 
One has a last glimpse of him and Keble together when 
they strolled out for awhile into the open air, pausing 
for a moment to look in silence at the church and 
churchyard, “so beautiful and calm!” So they met, 
and so they parted, with a half promise to each other 
of their soon again coming together. That was not to 
be, however, by reason of the illness of Keble’s wife 
having, a little later on, very seriously increased. 
Wistfully, in one of his communications to his old 
friend at this time, Keble asked of Newman with 
reference to Pusey and themselves, in the familiar 
lines from Macbeth, and with a solemn significance 
such as the words had never had applied to them 


before— 
“‘When shall we three meet again ? 
When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won.” 


Seven months more of life in this world was all that 
remained then for Keble. His opportunity for further 
intercourse with his friends, the oldest and dearest 
amongst them, was being narrowed. There was one 
with whom he had been in the closest, the most 
intimate, and the most confidential correspondence for 
five and fifty years together, from as far back as 1811, 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge to wit, who on Monday, the 
tgth March, 1866, received the last letter he ever had 
in Keble’s handwriting. On Thursday, the 22nd of 
March, the good old Vicar rose, through some error as 
to the time, at six o’clock in the morning. At that 
early hour he took a cold, instead of a warm or even 
a tepid, bath. His wife being still seriously indisposed, 
he prayed for some time by her bedside, and then stood 
up to read the lessons to her—all this before breaking 
his fast. While reading he appeared to have fainted. 
The probability is that it was another stroke of 
paralysis. He had an illness then that lasted exactly 
one week—the gentle, gifted, and saintly John Keble 
breathing his last at one o’clock in the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 29th March, 1866. His last sermons had been 
delivered just sixteen months previously,—namely, on 
the 27th November, 1864, when he preached from the 
pulpit of Hursley Church both in the morning and in 
the evening. The former, the penultimate sermon was 
upon the text from St. Matthew, ch. xxi., v. 9 “ And 
the multitudes that went before and that followed, 
cried, saying: Hosannah to the son of David: blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosannah 
in the highest.” The last sermon of all had for its 
text the fifth verse of the second chapter of Isaiah, 
““O house of Jacob, come ye, and let uS walk in the 
light of the Lord.” On Friday, the 6th April, the 
remains of the venerated Vicar of Hursley were laid 
in their grave beside that of his sister Elizabeth, over 
which he had raised to her memory the beautifully 
sculptured imitation of an old Irish cross. On the 
eleventh of the ensuing May, but little more than a 
month after her husband, Mrs. Keble breathed her last, 








———— 


and on the eighteenth was laid by his side in the 
peaceful old Hursley Churchyard. The graves of the 
Vicar and his widow were turfed over and, sown with 
flowers, the memory they had left enshrined in the 
hearts of the parishioners being their noblest monu- 
ment. Inside the beautiful church hard by, upon the 
floor of the chancel, inlaid on the very spot where 
Keble’s form had so often rested during the service, a 
brass cross of exquisite design and elaboration was 
placed, having engraved upon it his name, the duration 
of his incumbency, the days of his birth and death, his 
age of seventy-four, and traced deeply indented in a 
running strip round the edge those supreme adjurations 
from the Litany—‘‘ By Thine Agony and Bloody 
Sweat ; by Thy Precious Death and Burial; by Thy 
Glorious Resurrection and Ascension; and by the 
Coming of the Holy Ghost, Good Lord, Deliver Us.” 
The recollections of Keble; recollections which had 
been treasured up in the hearts of his friends, began 
soon after his death to rise like a sweet odour in the 
nostrils of his contemporaries now become his posterity. 
Everyone knew that, life and health permitting, Keble’s 
biographer was to be the oldest and dearest of all his 
friends, one of the most revered of the ex-Judges of 
England, Sir John Taylor Coleridge. Girding up his 
loins, eventually, in spite of his great age and of a 
very severe attack of illness, to the accomplishment of 
a task that to him was indeed a labour of love, Sir 
John Coleridge in 1868 (the Preface was dated upon 
the Christmas Eve of that year) admirably acquitted 
himself of the duty devolving upon him in his 
character as a biographer. Previously he had given 
to the public a number of particulars in regard to 
Keble’s life through the columns of the Guardian news- 
paper. Accepting the facts there given as the basis of 
his argument, Professor Shairp wrote his masterly little 
Essay in thirteen sections on the Author of “The 
Christian Year.” Before 1866 had run out a beautiful 
and costly quarto volume was published adorned with 
thirty-two exquisite photographs by William Savage, 
of 97, High Street, Winchester, constituting altogether 
a lovely memorial of the familiar haunts trodden at 
various times from his birth to his death by the foot- 
steps of John Keble. The title of this handsome 
volume is “The Birthplace, Home, Churches, and 
other places connected with the Author of ‘The 
Christian Year.’”” Prefixed to it in the form of Notes 
was another biographical memento of Keble penned by 
the Rev. J. F. Moor, junior, M.A., Incumbent of 
Ampfield. Subsequently, in a good substantial volume, 
appeared Miss Yonge’s deeply interesting ‘‘ Musings 
over the Christian Year and the Lyra Innocentium,” 
incidentally, in the course of it, supplying the reader 
with a number of additional and some of them very 
charming reminiscences. In a supplementary way, 
and posthumously, additions were made to the list of 
Keble’s writings. These, however, were the mere 
collecting together of effusions, now theological, now 
poetic, that had hitkerto been scattered. In 1836 


there had appeared, under the title of Lyra Apostolica, 
177 lyrics reprinted from the British Magazine. These 
were written by John Bowden and others, however, 8 
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well as some of them by Keble and some by Newman. 
Forty-five of the number signed ‘“‘y” were Keble’s. 
These, together with a variety of other odes and lyrics, 
many of which had previously appeared in other collec- 
tions, were brought together for the first timein a posthu- 
mous volume, in 1868, and published as “‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems, by the Rev. J. Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley.” 
Notably among the contents was the ode, written by 
Keble, set to music by Dr. Crotch, and performed in 
the Sheldonian Theatre at the Encznia of 1834, upon 
the occasion of the installation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as Chancellor of the University. The ‘‘ Occasional 
and Parochial Sermons” of Keble were in 1867 and 
1868 published in a periodical form, in twelve monthly 
instalments. A collective edition of the whole of his 
writings, prose and verse, has yet to make its appear- 
ance. There was something bewildering, or, at any 
rate, enigmatical, in Keble’s personal appearance. 
When he was travelling in Scotland, he was pronounced 
aplain man by a young lady who, on seeing him, was 
evidently not (according to the oddest of all our idioms) 
agreeably disappointed. Judging from the later photo- 
graphs of the Vicar of Hursley, the young lady, anyone 
would say, was not very much out in her reckoning. 
Those later photographs do Mr. Keble, unquestionably, 
agreat injustice. To realise this literally, at a glance, 
it is only necessary to turn for a moment to either of 
the two finest likenesses ever taken of Keble by the 
most truthful and masterly portrait-painter of our 
generation, George Richmond, R.A. One of these 
portraits by Richmond represents Keble as he was in 
the prime of his manhood. The other, by far the finer, 
portrays him as he was in his old age, the artist 
(speaking as an artist) pronouncing Keble’s head 
“most beautiful!’’ Nevertheless, his features were 
undoubtedly irregular, and Sir John Coleridge was 
right in saying of his friend that he was not handsome. 
The forehead and hair were both fine, however, and 
the eyes to the last were full of intellect and animation. 
Above all, the countenance was expressive in a remark- 
able manner of sweetness and benignity. The expres- 
sion which thus shone from his face is still, in a manner, 
discernible in his reputation. His very name is har- 
monious with the music of the Christian Year. And 
over his memory there floats the nimbus of his saintly 
character, 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
VI. 


Fak in New York is certainly replete with singular 
4 phenomena. It may not inappropriately be 
designated, Civilization run mad. Here rogues and 
impostors of all shades hold full carnival. The more 
Peposterous the pretensions of a cheat, the greater 
‘ertainty is there of his success. ‘‘ Smartness” is 
Sure not to thrive, except it goes “the whole hog.” 
"proportion to the extent of a swindle consists the 
Tespectability of the swindler. If the thriving com- 





fools,” it is also the hot-bed of harpies who prey upon 
them. There is sound philosophy in the remark of 
Josh. Billings when he gives it as his opinion that 
‘“* Natur never makes enny blunders. When she makes 
a phool she means it. I hav finally cum tew the 
konklusion that the majority ov mankind kan be 
edukated on the back better than in the brain, for good 
clothes will often make a phool respectable, while 
edukashun only serves tew shew his weak pints.” 

Trance-mediumship is alike’extensively practised in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Newark. We have before 
us a newspaper in which are no less than twenty-one 
advertisements from arrant impostors of this class. 
Most of the practitioners are women—a fact remarkable 
in itself. The “terms” vary from one to five dollars, 
“and four three-cent. stamps.” Some profess to 
answer sealed letters; others will examine by lock of 
hair only “until further notice.” Some foretell the 
changes in life, examine the sick, and operate 
magnetically ; others give ‘‘ Psychometric delineations 
or reading of character” from writing, hand, or photo- 
graph. Then the genus branches off into species. For 
example, there are test mediums, writing mediums, 
inspirational mediums, wrapping mediums, and _ busi- 
ness mediums, some of whom profess to be initiated 
in more than one of those occult arts. There is a Miss 
Blanche Foley, who styles herself a medical and 
business clairvoyant, who, in addition to her respective 
fees from ladies and gentlemen, charges fifty cents. 
admission to her “receptions” on the evenings of her 
séances. Several of the tricksters who make it their 
specialité to reply to “sealed letters,” for some reason 
not clearly perceptible, add this statement to their 
impudent notices: — ‘Money refunded when not 
answered.” 

We have heard that notorious Spiritualistic revival 
lecturer, Mrs. Emma Hardinge, assert, when last in 
England, that Spiritualism was flourishing unpre- 
cedentedly in the United States of America. Judging 
from the scanty, scraggy, ill-conditioned, smock-faced 
congregations we have seen at Apollo Hall on Sunday 
evenings, we should affirm quite the contrary. It is 
no secret that in America, Spiritualism has been 
elevated into a religion. But this is not a matter of 
surprise, considering what moral and religious fungi 
grow on that congenial soil. Those who are recognized 
as the propagandists of the new faith scruple not to 
lend a mock air of reverence to their proceedings, by 
sacrilegiously reading passages from the Sacred Writ- 
ings, previously to giving vent to their Babelistic, 
Bedlamitish utterings. Such services as these modern 
apostles hold are devoid of all attraction. They are 
as dull and lifeless as they are stupid and uninteresting. 
Possibly both preacher and people may look grave ; but, 
as the Yankee humorist has it, “‘ Gravity iz no more 
evidence of wisdom than a paper collar iz ov a shirt.” 
If we have here in England a handful of soft-headed 
folk who pin their faith to the sleeve of Mr. Home,— 
whose oscitant meanderings in mid-air have elicited 
surprise,—thank heaven! they have not carried their 
psychological vagaries any further. The most daring 





lal capital of the State be a very “ paradise of 


British believer in so-called ‘‘ Spiritual manifestations” 
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has not reached such an extreme point of idiotcy or 
insanity, as to desire to see such phenomena usurp the 
place of Christianity. 

The epidemic of Spiritualism has developed a new 
system—namely, trance-speaking. In sooth, there is a 
class who make a regular profession of it, maybe, a 
comfortable living out of it. The annexed announce- 
ment will serve as an example :— 

POLLO HALL, corner Broadway and Twenty-eight 

Street.—Mrs. Nettie C. Maynarp, Trance Speaker, 

lectures at 10} a.m. and 7 p.m. on Spiritualism. Children’s 
Lyceum 12 a.m.; Conference 24 p.m. 


Now these people assert that the spirits of the departed 
speak through them; they themselves being but in- 
voluntary agents made use of for this purpose. That 
such pretenders to supernatural power find dupes 
enough is certain. Otherwise they must necessarily be 
starved into silence. Without being in the least degree 
uncharitable, we should say even this was ‘‘a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” as the public weal is 
of higher importance than private gain. 

In addition to nostrum-mongers and miracle-mongers, 
there exist odd people who are devoured by odd fancies. 
Provided they but kept these odd fancies hidden in the 
intricacies and cobwebs of their brain, no one would 
mind, nor need any cynic complain, inasmuch as such 
idiosyncracies have no interest whatever for others than 
those immediately concerned. When, however, “‘ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” and obtrusively force 
themselves and their abortive theories together upon 
an “enlightened” public, it is full time to take up the 
cudgels against them. Here follows an announcement 
remarkable in its way :— 

Se OF LIFE! 
NATURAL EVOLUTION! 
ANTI-DARWINIAN THEORY! 

An American Amateur of Natural History, having long made 
the question of the origin of life a speciality, has discovered a 
mode of proof establishing the doctrine of the natural evolution 
of specific organisms. The course of LECTURES, with 
demonstrations, illustrations, and some 240 natural organisms 
(not microscopic, but massive), will soon be presented. 


Can we conjecture that this pre-eminently modest 
‘* American Amateur of Natural History,” as he some- 
what dubiously advertises himself, might be ‘one of 
those half-dozen men, or so, who,” according to Wendell 
Holmes’ erratic Professor, ‘‘ carry in their brains the 
ovarian eggs of the next generation’s or century’s 
civilization ?” 

The “‘ go-a-headativeness,” equally with the strong- 
mindedness, of American women—we cannot well 
appropriate the term gentle sex to them any -tonger— 
may be adumbrated, if not illustrated, by the mode 
they employ in putting forward their public announce- 
ments. We reproduce one pithy paragraph :— 

ISS ANNA E. DICKINSON will speak to the question— 
“What's to Hinder ?” at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, for the benefit of the Gettysburg Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


National Orphan Homestead. Clergymen are requested to 
announce this lecture to-morrow. 





Even in religious matters, which should be carried 
out “‘decently and in order,” after the Apostolic in- | 


junction, the like curtness and looseness of phraseology 


is painfully observable. The “dash” or “‘ bounce,” so 
lamely aped is very un-English and un-dignified. Now, 
New York city has its good as well as its bad features, 
But the good is sometimes a little too much marred, 
blurred over in fine, so that it becomes half-concealed. 
The Americans, as a rule, are deficient in the faculty 
of humour. Nor have they a very keen appreciation 
of what does, and what does not, constitute the 
grotesque. We, for our part, reverence religion, and 
would grieve to see it travestied. The Societies 
which we call in England ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations” are in America ridiculously dubbed 
“Young Men’s Praying Bands.” Accordingly, we now 
and again come across such a strange announcement as 
the following :— 

LLEN-ST. M. E. CHURCH, between Rivington and 

Delancey-sts., Grand Reunion Services of the Young 

Men’s Praying Band, attached to this church, will be held on 
SUNDAY (to-morrow). Rev. F.S. DE HASS, D.D., will preach 
at 104 a.m. Sunday-school, 9 a.m., 14p.m. The Young Men's 
Praying Band will conduct the services the entire afternoon and 
evening, commencing 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. Young People’s Prayer 
Meeting at 6 o'clock. Seats free. A cordial invitation to all. 
Lengthy public services of the nature noted, conducted 
by young men, are likely to run to an extreme of 
fervour bordering on indecorum ; thus making of sweet 
religion ‘“‘a rhapsody of words.” The reader may 
be familiar with the anecdote told of an eccentric 
revivalist preacher in Ohio, whose zeal was neither 
according to knowledge nor propriety. Upon being 
summoned to attend a youth who was bitten by a 
rattlesnake, the over-pious parson improved the occa- 
sion to revenge himself upon the lad’s father, who 
was wont to laugh his advice to scorn. So he framed 
his prayer in this wise :—‘‘O Lord! we thank thee for 
rattlesnakes—thank thee in that a rattlesnake has bit 
him ; and we pray thee senda rattlesnake to bite John; 
send one to bite Bill, and, O Lord! send the biggest 
rattlesnake of all to bite the old man, as nothing but 
rattlesnakes will ever bring this obdurate family to 
repentance.” 

Then, New York is the head-quarters of Woman 
Suffrage, Free Love, and other ‘‘ Conventions.” These 
demand what they call “the most vital and radical 
reforms,” social, political, and religious. By the Free- 
loveites (who possess a journal, edited by Mesdames 
Woodhull and Claflin) the sacred institution of mar- 
riage is denounced as the accursed invention of men 
for the purpose of enslaving women; and it is their 
conviction that in a few years the marital bond will be 
as odious as it is now popular. This is a condition of 
things we surely would not like to witness in England, 
however inclined one might be to regard marriage— 
apart from its religious aspect—as a lottery. As the 
song says— 

‘** Marriage is a hazardous thing— 
*Tis something like that feat in the ring 
(Which requires good nerve to do it), 
When one of a ‘grand equestrian troop’ 
Makes a jump at a gilded hoop, 
Not certain at all 
Of what may befall 
After his getting through it.” 
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Both by lecturing and writing the lady editors men- 
tioned have aroused the popular wrath, and disgusted 
all persons endowed with common sense and decency. 
Indeed, such an undue length have these unsexed 
women given to their tether that the civil authorities 
have interposed, and deprived them of their liberty. 
What the upshot is we have not been able to ascertain. 
We only trust that their lips will be closed evermore, 
and that the immoral journalistic organ conducted by 
them has been interdicted. 

Further, the Convention of the People to secure and 
maintain Human Rights, was inaugurated in New 
York last May. Its “‘ platform” of principles is un- 
scrupulously bold and recklessly daring. It charges 
the United States Government with being a failure, 
and a political, financial, and military despotism, 
“using usurped power to coerce the people ;” with 
abusing millions of citizens by cunningly-devised 
legislation for the privileged classes, with gross and 
wicked neglect in permitting half-a-million of children 
to be reared in ignorance, vice, and crime ; with having 
degenerated into a conspiracy of office-holders, money- 
lenders, land-grabbers, “‘ rings,” and “‘ lobbies”; and, as 
afinal indictment, with being a reproach to civilization, 
and unworthy of longer toleration. ‘‘ This reformation,” 
in the language of the programme, “ properly begun, 
will expand into a political revolution which shal] 
sweep over the country and purify it of demagogism, 
official corruption, and party despotism; after which 
the reign of all the people may be possible, through a 
truly Republican Government, which shall not only 
recognise but guarantee equal political and _ social 
rights to all men and women, and which shall secure 
equal opportunities for education to all children.” It 
would appear as though these principles were gaining 
ground throughout the Union, judging from the 
number of signatures we have seen attached to the 
document itself. 

The latest novelty is the formation of a self-styled 
“National Association,” whose promoters require that 
the Republic should incorporate a theological formula 
into her Constitution. ‘They seek “to secure such 
amendments to the Constitution as will suitably 
express our national recognition of Almighty God as 
the Author of National Existence, and the source of 
all power and authority in civil government, of Jesus 
hrist as the Ruler of Nations, and of the Bible as 
the fountain of law, and the supreme rule for the con- 
uct of nations.” With this end a public meeting has 
been held in the large hall of the Cowper Institute. 
he New York Christian Union solemnly denounces 
the Project as anti-American ; as calculated to wound 
merica more than those can who hate her; and as 
antagonistic to the spirit of American civil liberty. 

tis a measure,” observes this journal, “in every 
Way evil. Its success would be fatal at once to 
religion and to freedom.” 
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stain of guilt upon the titled wearer’s soul. 
fault we must point out, and that is an increasing ten- 
dency to “ fine” writing on the part of Mrs. Spender. Let 
her beware of this plague, which has been fatal to many 
an author. 
men, when they find that the girl they have loved is beyond 
their reach, are not in the habit of acting as Anthony 
Wentmore is described as doing :— 








REVIEWS. 


Parted Lives. By Mrs. J. K. Spenper. Author of 
‘* Brothers-in-Law,” ‘“‘ Her Own Fault,” &c., &c. In 
Three Volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 


Excellent in many respects as this novel is, we doubt 
whether it will do more than sustain its author's reputation. 
We do not observe in it any increase of power, and we do 
detect a larger degree of carelessness. In the earlier part 
of the story there is a little dulness which, although amply 
atoned for afterwards, leaves an unfavourable impression 
on the reader’s mind, and there are some absurd mistakes 
about rank and title which make one regret that Mrs. 
Spender should have written with such extreme want of 
thought. We do not, indeed, suppose that she thinks the heir 
to a baronetcy is entitled to the style of Honourable, or 
that plain Miss Openshaw, after her marriage with Sir 
Gilbert Sutton, has any right to be called Lady Flora. 
‘**Gambled” and “‘ gambolled” both have reference to play, 
but we are not in the habit of using the two words indis- 
criminately. A classical scholar would not speak of a 
“‘ Greek trilology,” or translate a well-known quotation in 
the terms “the descent to the Avernus,”’ but he would be 
ready to admit that Mrs. Spender has happily rendered 
the Roman Satirist’s epigram in her description of our 
democratic politicians who “ talk like Communists, but live 
like Royalists.” 

We regret to find that our author has followed the 
popular plan of selecting the villain of her piece from the 
order of Baronets. Why this particular class—the con- 
necting link between nobility and gentry—should be in 
such bad odour with novelists and dramatists we have 
never been able to understand, but certain it is that from 





the days of Sir Mulberry Hawk, the Bloody Hand in the 


Baronet’s Coat of Arms has always seemed to imply a 
One other 


We can assure her that Broad Church clergy- 


‘It was a night to make a merciful man loath (?) to take his cattle 


from the stable, and yet Anthony unloosed his mare, which distended 
its nostrils and threw back its mane, setting off at a quick trot at its 
master’s bidding. There was a flush on Mr. Wentmore’s temples, and 
a gleam of fire in his deepset eyes, as he urged the animal on in the 
teeth of a howling wind, and a drizzling, continuous rain, which was 
beginning to fall. Anthony had been used to ride long distances, 
regardless of time or weather, to visit the sick. 
therefore, for him to dash on wildly for hours over the hard road, and 
up one of the steepest hills, in spite of the raw feeling in the damp air, 
and with a biting east wind setting against his teeth. The darkness 
came on rapidly, and soon he could only hear the sharp click of his 
horse’s feet, with the fitful moans of the melancholy wind, and could 
only see a wild, black stretch of desolate moor, with the arms of a few 
fir trees spectral in the darkness. He did not know that his favourite 
animal was panting, and he could not see that it was beginning to be 
covered with foam, &c.” 


It was nothing, 


This is not only sensational, but, as it seems to us, most 


inconsistent behaviour on the part of Mr. Wentmore, for 
whom we have a high respect. We pass over some minor 
difficulties which the above passage suggests to our minds, 
e.g., the “biting east wind” in summer time, and the 
powerful mare in the stable of the self-denying parson of a 
suburb of Abbeyford (which is uncommonly like Bath), and 
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will merely remark that in the above scene Mrs. Spender’s 
pen has fairly run away with her. In justice, and with 
real pleasure, we add that the delineation of Rayner and 
Honor Tarrant’s character is admirable, and that the trial- 
scene, in the third volume, evinces so much imaginative 
and descriptive power that, for its sake, we can afford to 
pardon worse blunders than those which we have pointed 
out. 

Taken as a whole, the novel is far above the average. 
It is healthy in tone, and clever in design, and may be 
read not only with safety, but also with pleasure and 
profit. 


A Short Manual of English History. By a Lady. 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. R. Clark, M.A. W. 
Wells Gardner. 


From Mr. Clark’s preface we learn that he considers the 
“author of this manual to be “‘ thoroughly qualified for a task 
of a much more ambitious character than that which she 
has undertaken,”’ and ‘that she has throughout expressed 
herself in language which is often well-chosen and 
elegant.” We must say that we differ toto celo from Mr. 
Clark. In our judgment our author has produced a more 
bungling “‘ manual’”’ written in a more clumsy and slipshod 
style than it has been our misfortune to come across for 
some time. The book has not only the faults common to 
most ‘‘manuals,” that of hasty compression and utterly 
inadequate exposition of the facts mentioned, but the author 
has apparently no fitness of any kind for her task, and 
displays throughout the most ludicrous incompetency. 

Of course the book opens with the usual talk about the 
Britons, of whom we learn that “it was impossible for 
the princes or chieftains to establish any despotic authority 
over them,” and that “ prisoners of war were slain.” This 
abomination of our British fathers, we are oddly told, 
“was after the light of the patriarchs was lost among 
them,” from which we gather that among the “old- 
fashioned notions " which, Mr. Clark tells us, the author 
clings to, ‘‘ not without having considered those arguments 
which are commonly employed on the other side,” is the 
idea that the ancient Britons were descended from the 
Jews. The “heptarchy” has been a stumbling-block to 
many writers, but we are scarcely prepared to learn that it 
was the “union of the seven Saxon kingdoms, and was 
accomplished in Britain after a violent contest of about a 
hundred and fifty years,” a piece of ignorance which a 
national school-girl would be ashamed of. This period, 
we are also told, “‘is quite barren of events meriting any 
peculiar narration,” the mission of St. Augustine and the 
conversion of our forefathers to Christianity being, there- 
fore, quite an unimportant event. We have the usual 
catalogue of names of kings, about as profitable to any 
student of history as a list of Derby winners, including one 
monarch we never heard of before, with even balder and 
more silly accounts of their reigns than usual. We get, 
however, one piece of information which is certainly novel, 
namely, that Alfred ‘founded, or at least repaired, the 
University of Oxford.” - We do not expect a lady to know 
all about the false Ingulf, but we should like to know what 
is the process of “ repairing” an University, and can only 
wonder at the intense depths of ignorance in our author 
which this short statement reveals. We have no space to 
go through the book in detail, but must note the usual 
stupid blunder about the “ Duke of Austria” and the 
“‘Emperor.” There are plenty of blunders which we have 
noted, but cannot waste further time on. 





It would have been far kinder in Mr. Clark if he had 
honestly recommended his friend not to expose her 
ignorance of history by writing this book instead of pTefix. 
ing a foolish preface which not only does but little credit 
either to his learning or his judgment, but invites unfriendly 
criticism. It is no discredit to any old lady (p. 174) to be 
unable to understand what events really are and what are 
not of importance, but she certainly should not proclaim 
this to the world, even though she withholds her name. 
Her accounts of the reigns of Henry the Second and Henry 
the Third are perfectly ludicrous in their utter inadequate. 
ness and singular want of insight into the historical bearing 
of events. There are plenty of bad histories, without 
adding to the number, and we must rank this effort as one 
of the very worst. We are sorry if our remarks have given 
any pain to the author, but in the interests of those half- 
learned people, to whom one history is as good as another, 
we must point out the defects of her book, and solemnly 
warn all would-be students of history against it, notwith- 
standing the preliminary puff of the Rev. W. R. Clark, 
which might tempt unwary readers, and the value of whose 
opinions we shall henceforth know how to estimate. 


Three Plays of Sophocles, Antigone, Electra, 
Deianira. Translated into English Verse by Lewis 
CamMpBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Professor Campbell has already approved himself an 
acute and practised interpreter of Sophocles by a half- 
finished commentary upon his plays, and he has done well 
to throw off some of his spare force in the shape of an 
English version of his favourite dramatist. For such a 
work he is fitted no less by his familiarity with the Greek 
than his loving and manifest!study of the English dramatists 
and writers of poetry; and the result is, as one might 
expect, a translation which may bear comparison—nay, 
must come honourably out of comparison, with the best 
translations of Sophocles that have hitherto seen the light. 
It is presumed that Professor Plumptre’s has till now held 
highest rank, but it cannot certainly any longer reign with- 
out a peer. The plays selected are just those which it 
was wise to begin the experiment upon: the mode of 
presenting them, without note or comment, is likely to be 
popular, and the use of rhyme, in most instances, for the 
chorus, and dramatic blank verse for the senarii is a con- 
cession to English taste and English readers, which 
deserves all encouragement. Add to this, that Dr. Camp- 
bell has the signs and tokens of a poet about him, and you 
have another guarantee for the excellence of his trans- 
lation. A poet's eye, a poet’s tact, and a poet’s way of 
giving a kind of graphic and lively turn to passages which 
the ordinary translator would treat as matter-of-fact, formal, 
detail, are visible in the results of his undertaking, which 
we trust will get into many hands and have free caurse to 
the appreciable extension of the knowledge of Sophocles, 
even though it be at second-hand. It is beyond our power 
and scope to give minute criticism of such an experiment, 
which would after all be chiefly interesting to scholars. 
Perhaps we shall do as good service to the translator, and 
better consult the tastes of our general readers, if we 
extract a couple of samples of Mr. Campbell's style and 
execution: the first, a portion of a chorus, the second @ 
piece of the more level diction of the plays, included in 
this volume. Surely this choral song from the early part 
of the third play (Deianira or Trachiniz) is deserving © 
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no mean praise as a lyric passage, and we can guarantee 
its almost unqualified fidelity to the Greek original— 


“ With a shout by the hearth let the palac> roof ring 
From those that are dreaming of bridal: and ye, 
Young men, let your voices in harmony sing 
To the God of the quiver, the Lord of the free. 
And the Pan withal from the maiden band 
To Artemis, huntress of Ephesus’ land, 

Let it rise o’er the glad roof-trees, 

To Phcebus’ own sister, with fire on each hand, 
And the Nymphs that her co-mates be. 

My spirit soars ; O sovereign of my soul ! 

I will accept the thrilling flute’s control. 

The ivy-crowned thyrsus, see ! 

With Bacchic fire is kindling me, 

And turns my emulous tread 

Where’er the mazy dance may lead. 

Euéi, Eudi 

O Pzan! send us ivy. 

See, dearest Queen, behold! 

Before thy gaze this vision will unfold.”—P. 118. 


Inthe expansion of one epithet of the original, and the 
introduction of v. 7, for which there is very slender autho- 
rity in the Greek, consist the sole flaws which we can 
detect in this spirited lyric effusion. Now, let us see how 
the old man’s lying tale of the death of Orestes—the 
curious tragedy within a tragedy—in the Electra is 
Englished by Professor Campbell. The scene is a chariot 


race— 
‘“* Now all in a confused throng 

Spared not the goa each before the rest 

Drew his hot axle, and his snorting team. 

But all at once about his circling wheels 

And stooping sides fell flakes af panted foam. 

Orestes, ever nearest at the turn, 

Grazed the last pillar with the axle's tip, 

And loosing with free rein the right-hand steed 

Of the side coursers held the near one in. 

So for a time all chariots upright moved. 

But soon the CEtean’s hard-mouthed horges broke 

From all control and having made the tugn 

Of the sixth circuit to begin the seventh 

Smote front to front against the Barcan car. 

And from that point commencing with one ill 

Each dashed against his neighbour ~ was thrown, 

Till the whole plain was strewn with chariot wreck. 
. . * . >. 


Meanwhile Orestes, trusting to the end, 
Was driving hindmost with tight rein: but he 
Seeing him left the sale competitor 


Hurling fierce his steeds, pursued : 

So drave they y yoke—now this, now thet 

Drawing ahead with car and team. Orestes 

Ill-fated one, each previous course had driven 

Safely without a check, but after this, 

In letting go the horse that made the turn, 

He struck the edge of the stone before he knew, 

And stove the axle’s end, and tumbled prone, 

Caught in the reins, that dragged him with sharp thongs. 

And as he fell to the earth, the horses swerved, 

And roamed the field. And when the people saw 

That he was fallen from out the car, they cried, 

Lamenting the fair youth.”—Electra pp. 78-80. 
With this extract from one of the best specimens of a 
titcumstantial lie in ancient or modern literature, we shall 
close our notice of Campbell’s Sophocles in English Verse, 
only adding to our favourable opinion a hope that no time 
will be lost in publishing the additional volume, which will 
complete a translation of Sophocles of which our language 
may be proud. 


A Broken Heart. By the Rev. E. G. CHARLESworRTH. 
T. C. Newby. 
Pac are many strange ways of showing gratitude in 
'8 world, but Mr. Charlesworth has certainly hit upon 
M¢of the most curious. He dedicates his work to the 





patron who gave him his living, in remembrance of the 
gift, and of the “uniform Christian kindness” of his 
patron’s wife. Why Mr. Charlesworth should think it 
necessary to furnish an argument in favour of the 
abolition of lay patronage we really don’t know, but if 
grateful vicars are to write such novels as the one before 
us in acknowledgment of their presentation, we certainly 
think that the interests of society generally would be 
much benefited by the substitution of patrons whose 
favour would be rather averted than propitiated by such a 
mode of returning thanks. 


Nor can we say anything in favour of the novel Mr. 
Charlesworth has written. He reminds us very much of 
Mr. Henry Kingsley, Mrs. Wood, Miss Broughton, Mr. 
William Gilbert, and Dr. Dasent, concentrating in his 
own person the incoherence of the first named, the 
triviality of the second, the flippancy of the third, the 
long-winded inconsequence of the fourth, and the stale 
joking of the last, without any portion of their redeeming 
merits. The structure of his story, and the composition 
of his sentences, are apparently modelled on the style of 
the worst writers in the London Fournal. He has no con- 
ception of delineation of character, no power of description, 
and there is not one remark out of the many so-called 
epigrams and witty sayings in the bogk which, if uttered 
by a girl of twelye, would not haye necessitated her 
immediate departuge to bed in disgrace, previous to being 
sent to school, there to learn either to be seen and not 
heard, or if she said anything, to say something worth 
repeating. Mr. Charlesworth has also a feminine habit of 
sprinkling his pages with inverted commas without any 
apparent reason that we can discern; we should be sorry 
to say that any clergyman did not understand their mean- 
ing, but we are afraid they are put in merely at random, 
and not with any idea of indicating a quotation. The 
chapters ase prefaced by lines of verse, chiefly doggrel, we 
suppose of Mr. Cha:lesworth’s own composition, compared 

ith which the ravings of the Poet Close are poetry. But 
the most conspicuous feature of the book is its vulgarity 
of tone, and general flavour of impropriety, intermingled 
with maudlin twaddle and scraps of that peculiar religious 
jocularity which is so extremely repulsive at all times, and 
which Mr. Charlesworth carries to the extreme of bad 
taste; all of these qualities would be bad enough in the 
first attempt at a novel of a cobbler, but in a clergyman 
they are simply disgusting. 

We summarise the story to show that our censures are 
not misplaced. The heroine of the story, Helen Folkeston, 
whose heart-strings snap one by one, owing to various 
unpleasant adventures, till she finally collapses—we are 
cnly using Mr. Charlesworth’s own phrase—the reputed 
daughter of a village fishmonger, is seduced by the son 
of one Squire Conniston, ‘ta gentleman of aristocratic 
a pearance,” very religious, addicted to reading the Bible, 
playing ‘‘echo keys” on the organ, and with a strange gift 
of seeing the spirit of his dead mother, which would have 
endeared him to the heart of the late Mrs. Lyon. These 
beautiful qualities do not, however, serve to prevent him 
from seducing the heroine. The father of this charming 
youth, “a kindly, genial man, and fond of turbot and 
lobster sauce,” was the innocent cause of the liaison, 
having ‘‘assigned to him the ordering and provisioning of 
the house, for he liked turbot and lobster sauce as well as 
his father.” And it was in ordering the fish that he 
became acquainted with Helen. Nobody in the village, 
from he rector to the gamekeepers, apparently thought 
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any the worse of the young Squire or of Helen, and the 
prevailing sentiment seemed to be that their connection 
was rather laudable than otherwise. At last, Helen dies 
of a broken heart, with the word ‘“ Bob” on her lips, 
meaning, we believe, her illegitimate child, who, we 
learn, afterwards becomes a clergyman, under the 
name of the Rev. Barty Folkeston. There are various 
episodes and continuations comprising ghosts, murders, 
accidents, and plenty of illegitimate births. Indeed, 
the reverend author can scarcely bring himself to allude to 
lawful wedlock at all, but gives us instead plenty of im- 
morality, alluded to by no means with the strictest refine- 
ment; indeed, there is a flavour of nastiness running 
throughout the book, whether Mr. Charlesworth speaks of 
man or beast. As a specimen of Mr. Charlesworth’s 
powers of sketching character, we would direct attention 
to the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Denbigh (chap. vi.), he 
being a barrister and she the daughter of a country gentle- 





to the living of Ackham. Otherwise his much revered 
patron might have thought thrice, like Mr. Gladstone, 
before he exercised his patronage. And it is also*fortunate 
for the public taste that Mr. Charlesworth wrote under such 
restraint as is afforded by the position of a_beneficed 
clergyman, otherwise we scarcely know how far he would 
have gone. As it is we shall carefully keep the book out 
of the sight of all ladies, and most men, lay or clerical. 


Wanderings in Spain. By Avcustus J. C. Harz, 
Illustrated. Strahan and Co. 

Mr. Hare is a model traveller, and Spain is just the 
| country to bring out his characteristic merits. He has 
keen powers of observation, great facility of description, 
and a great catholicity of spirit, which enables him to view 
things as they really are, and not through a veil of 





prejudice or bigotry. In this respect he forms a very 
| striking and favourable contrast with a writer whose travels 





COURT OF BLESSING, ALHAMBRA. 
(From Hare's “ Wanderings in Spain.”) 


man. ‘Mrs. Denbigh was a_ good-looking, ladylike, 
strong-minded woman.” ‘ Denbigh was a capital fellow 
and a good husband, and had a real respect for true 
religion, but he occasionally, when startled, made use of 
the active verb, damn.’ Mr. Charlesworth of course 
makes plentiful use of this propensity, and Denbigh’s con- 
versation is consequently less select than short. 

We can but regret that any clergyman should have had 
the gross bad taste to write a story so utterly objectionable 
in style and so worthless in plot as the present. It is bad 
enough for a young lady in a country village to write a 
novel which of.ends against every canon of propriety, good 
taste, and good feeling, spiced with a flavour of nasty 
allusion and incident, but from a country vicar, we 
expect a regard for refinement and decorum, and some 
reverence for what is usually considered right and sacred. 
It is perhaps fortunate that Mr. Charlesworth wrote this 
book as epilogue rather than prologue to his presentation 


| freely poured out for him. He must take Spain as he finds her. 


in Spain were noticed recently in our columns. To these 
qualities he adds that of a most cheerful and genial dis- 
position, which must greatly add to the pleasure © 
travelling in a country like Spain, where locomotion |5 
slow and somewhat rough, and where it is necessary t 
preserve the strictest equanimity under the most trying 
circumstances. Mr. Hare gives us, in tiis respect, some 
good advice in his preface, which we commend to the 
careful consideration of intending tourists and excul 
sionists. The traveller, he says,— 


“If he will unstiffen his English backbone, and genially and cordially 
respond to the many humble courtesies which he will undoubtedly meet 
with, will enjoy Spain, and her abounding treasures of art, of history, 
of legendary lore, and, above all, of kindly, generous hospitality, will be 
is not likely to improve; she does not wish to improve. The only way 
of finding pleasure in her is to take her as she is, without longing 10 
her to be what she is not. The Spanish standard of morals, of manners, 
of religion, of duty, of all the courtesies which are due from one perso” 
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to another, however wide apart their rank, is a very different and, in | humour, “ many are the pleasant glimpses into the national 
most of these points, a much higher standard than the English one; | jife and character, which one may gain at such times.” 
and, if an English traveller will not, at least, endeavour to come up to We must of to "this that in eo imitates 6 Me. Tae 
it, he had much better stay at home.”—P. 6. , 9 .. : 

/ betrayed into the slightest harshness of expression in 
It is certainly startling to the average Briton to find that | alluding to the images and shrines which abound; what 
“you ask his worship, the Porter, to have the graciousness he sees he records simply, and with wise and wide charity 
to assist you in lifting your portmanteau, and you implore | and toleration. 
his worship, the Beggar, your brother, for the love of God | We have made no extracts from the book, because we 
toexcuse you from giving him anything.” The scenery | do not wish to spoil the pleasure of readers by giving a few 
of Spain is, according to Mr. Hare, somewhat disappoint- | quotations from a work, which should be read by everyone 
ing. In many parts there is scarcely any vegetation, long | in its entirety. No more pleasant guide can be found than 
expanses of rock and sandy desert, their silence seldom | Mr. Hare, in all his wanderings. For our own part, we 
broken by any signs or tokens of existence, stretch far and | can candidly say that we do not remember any book with 
wide. Yet our genial guide finds beauty in all of this; he | which we have been more pleased than with this, and we 
views the most desolate scenes with the eye of an artist, | should be delighted to accompany Mr. Hare on any journey 
and exults in the effect of the clear atmosphere and the | to Spain, or elsewhere, though we cannot promise never to 
moving clouds, in the alternations of light and shadow on | grumble at fog, mud, or sleepless nights. We give two 
he silent scene. Indeed, Mr. Hare shows throughout a ' specimens of the illustrations, which, if due to Mr. Hare’s 











GIBRALTAR, FROM ALGECIRAS. 
(From Hare's “ Wanderings in Spain.”) 


keen feeling for colour and sunshine effects; to his eyes , pencil, shew him to be as expert an artist as he is in every 
every object appears beautiful when bathed in the glowing | way admirable as an author. We wish Mr. Hare many 
light of the sun, and he notes with keen interest the bright | more pleasant wanderings, a selfish wish on our own part, 
“mantas” and “barrettas” of the peasants. But Mr. | as we shall thereby have many more delightful impressions 
os general cheerfulness and contentment with every- | de voyage to look forward to. 

ing he sees are most remarkable. On his visit to the / in : : ‘ 
Convent at Montserrat, he was favoured with a fog; this, The rear icmp y's Shilling Magazine. Vol. XII. 
however, did not in the least discompose him. ‘ No one,” Houlston and Sons. 
€ says, naively, ‘‘ should leave Montserrat, without having | This periodical has so often been very favourably spoken 
Seen a fog, for, glorious as it is at all times, this natural | of in these pages that in its present form we can do little 
Veil lends an indescribable softness and mystery to the | more than reiterate its well-deserved praises. The most 
views, and the moment when the curtain draws up, and | entertaining, perhaps, of the serials is that written by the 
the sun bursts forth victoriously, is so intensely splendid.” | editor on English Hymns and Hymn Writers, which is 
gain, if the train goes at a snail’s pace, Mr. Hare is | brought to an end in this volume. In Sarah Doudney the 
delighted :—<« It affords ample time to see the scenery,” if | work has acontributor second to very few in the excellence 
the train or diligence jolt so that sleep is rendered impos- | of her sacred poetry, and one who has shown in this volume 
sible, Mr. Hare consoles himself with the conversation of | her powers as a story-writer. The remarks on the month 
his fellow-travellers, and, he adds with his unvarying good | in the ‘Church and the World” are thoughtfully written, 
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and show much candour and a most creditable absence of 
party-spirit. Without going into further detail respecting 
the various articles, we can honestly say one thing of them 
all, and that is, that none of them can be looked upon as 
** padding.” 


———»~—__ 


GERMANY. 





To return at once to A. Spir’s work, ‘‘ Denken und Wirk- 
lichkeit” (Leipsic, Findel), mentioned in my last. Quite 
independent of its intrinsic merits as the production of a 
deep and acute thinker, this volume claims special notice 
as the first international philosophical work, for the author, 
a Russian, as I have already stated, writing in the German 
language, has taken up a cosmopolitan standpoint, not 
confining himself, as nearly all German authors of philoso- 
phical works do, to a reference to German philosophers 
only, but reviewing the opinions of English and French 
philosophers as well. Every distinguished name, from 
Locke down to Hodgson and Herbert Spencer, meets one’s 
eye as one turns over the pages, most frequently, however, 
that of Mr. J. S. Mill, whose “ Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,” &c., the author has thoroughly 
gone into, quite as often, or more often, though, refuting, 
as agreeing with, his opinions. Of French philosophers we 
meet with the name of Delboevuf and Taine. Believing that 
the successors of Kant have all gone astray and lost them- 
selves in metaphysical speculations, which land us in 
absurdities or idle fancies, Spi ig here making an attempt 
to hark us back, as it were, to the standpoint the Konigs- 
berg sage, and wishes to revive his critical philosophy, 
correcting, however, even him on many points, Thus, for 
instance, speaking of Kant’s celebrated about the 
intuitiveness of space and time, ag in hi 
Transcendental Aistheticg, he says it may, indeed, have 
produced a revolution in men’s mode of thought, neverthe- 
less it is only correct to a small extent and does not show 
much critical sense. ‘The ich Kant to 
establish his theory,” he adds, * scrutiny. To 
say that both space and time are forms of intuition implies 
that we intuitively contemplate the obj af perception at 
the same time as successive and as simultaneous.” Later 
on in the work this question, like all other questions 
broached by the author, is more fully investigated, and in 
his investigations he proceeds with a scrupulousness, cir- 
cumspection, and critical acumen such as are but seldom 
met with. Not having a foregone conclusion to maintain, 
or a theory to uphold, the work throughout impresses the 
reader with a conviction of the author’s candour and 
sincere love of truth, and we are satisfied that truth alone 
is his aim. He travels over the whole ground examined 
by Kant in his * Critique of Pure Reason,” being justly of 
opinion that no real progress is possible in philosophy 
unless, guided by Kant’s example, we consider all efforts 
in the domain of philosophy as null and void until the 
fundamental laws of thought are established, and thereby 
the basis for a real science in these matters is created. 
Very sensibly, however, he admits that even by errors 
philosophy has progressed, and equally, candidly, and 
correctly he afterwards says—‘“ It would be opposed to all 
probability to assume that hitherto philosophy has only 
brought forth errors. On the contrary, it is evident, from 
the outset, that many theories of former and present 





thinkers must be correct, though they have not been 
generally accepted. Nay, it is probable that all correct 
views have already been uttered, and they only require to 
be brought into connection and established on a proper 
basis in order to form a solid corps de doctrines.” 

At the conclusion of his ‘Introduction’ the author 
declares for Noologism, a term which he uses as opposed 
to Empiricism, and these two he justly maintains to be the 
only possible methods of critical philosophy. ‘‘ Noologism 
is in the right,” he says, ‘‘ only its treatment has hitherto 
been faulty. As to Empiricism, one may, I believe, assume 
it to have done all that according to its essence it ean do 
in the way of explaining the nature and the facts of 
cognition. For its resources are limited and easily ex- 
hausted. We have, therefore, the advantage of 
knowing our opponent in the plenitude of his power, and 
need not fear that some day an unlooked for reserve force 
may make its appearance in the field. But it is unbecom- 
ing, in matters of science and enquiry after truth, to speak 
of opponents. There may be differences of opinion, but 
thinkers, who honestly and conscientiously seek after truth 
and real knowledge, should, in no case, look upon each 
other as opponents, but on the contrary, as allies and 
fellow-labourers in the great work of our emancipation 
from error, and from the evils attendant upon it.” 

With these noble words of the author’s, I conclude my 
brief notice of a work sure of an enduring fame. 

The publisher of the same, ¥. G. Findel, I may as well 
mention, is himself the author of a “History of Free- 
masonry, from its Origin down to the present Day,” a 
second edition of which, revised by D. Murray Lyon, 
appeared in the year 1869(London, Asher andCo.) A few 
words from the latter gentleman’s Preface will suflice to 
point out the importance and value of that work :— 

“Many of the fragmentary contributions to Masonic Literature, of 
which the past few years have been so prolific, have certainly imparted 
a healthier tone to masonic research ; but it has been left to Bro. }. G. 
Findel, the learned and accomplished Editor of the German Masonic 

iodi tt Dig Bankitte,” to collect and put into a permanent form, 

S in connection with the history of the Fraternity which other 
searchers after truth had brought to light, or which the hitherto sealed 
and greatly neglected authentic records of our ancient Lodges contained. 
The digestion of these facts by a mind not less distinguished for its 
enthusiasm for Freemasonry than for its love of truth, its keenness of 
perception, and its judicial impartiality, has in this instance led to the 
Profuetio of a volume in every respect worthy of recognition as the 

istory of Freemasonry, par excellence.” 


H. Dintzer, of Cologne, decidedly the greatest Goethe 
scholar in Germany, has, like myself, pronounced sentence 
of condemnation on Sengler’s Commentary on Faust, 
noticed in my last. Dintzer’s review appeared a few dsys 
ago in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, and occupied 
five columns. Ve victis! 

On the roth inst. the first number of a new English 
weekly, The Times of Germany, edited by Mr. E. H. 
Vizetelly, is to appear at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The 
main object of the journal will be to advocate and cement 
the alliance between Germany and England and America. 

Professor Sybel, of Bonn, has published a “ Life of 
Napoleon III.,” which I hope to be able to review in my 
next. 

“ Summer-diary (1872) of the quondam Dr. Gastrosoph 
Jeremiah Sauerampfer” is the title of Johannes Schert, 
the Zurich professor's, latest publication. The volume 
corsists of a series of essays on a variety of subjects, 4s 
some political event, somie new book, or some personal 
incident suggested them to the author. “It is,” as he 


himself says, ‘the voice of a man, who, hampered by n0 
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consideration, utters his opinions freely and frankly on 
men, events and books. Sensible and instructed readers 
will also know how to appreciate the fact that the author's 
mode of thought and speech does not, dog-like, run behind 
this or that party, but walks on its own paths, and keeps 
its own step, though varying it at different times.” One 
of the longest, and not the least interesting of essays, is 
that devoted to De Gasparin’s work, ‘La France; nos 
fautes, nos périls, notre avenir (Paris, 1872). The author's 
style is, as usual, both original and brilliant. 

Adolf Strodtmann, the well-known poet and translator, 

fora long time a resident in North Schleswig, is about to 
publish ** The Intellectual Life of Denmark,” which is to 
treat, as the title indicates, of Danish art and literature, of 
the political and religious parties of the country, and of its 
ress. 
, Darwinism continues to be discussed with unabated 
animation in our literature and in the periodicals. One of 
the latest publications on the subject is “Truth and 
Shallowness of Darwinism; being a Contribution to the 
History of German Science of the Day,” by K. E. Planck. 
Some remarkable articles on the topic have just appeared 
inthe Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, referring particularly 
to Huber and Strauss’ views of Darwinism, but, in fact, 
comprising all the literature, English, French, and German, 
that has accumulated on the subject. 

Professor Ebers, of Leipsic, the well-known Egyptologer, 
who has for some time been staying in Egypt, has dis- 
covered, in the vicinity of the Acropolis of Thebes, the 
tomb of an ancient Egyptian, with an historical inscription, 
of universal interest. It contains the biography of the 
deceased. His name was Amen-em-heb, and he lived in 
about the,r7th century before Christ. He participated in 
the expeditions of Pharao Tutmes III. Witht his king he 
crossed the Euphrates and had ample honours conferred 
on him. A number of names of West Asiatic towns 
furnishes important clues to ancient geography. ‘The 
statement of the precise duration of the reign of the great 
King Tutmes III. is of especial value to chronology. 
Under Amenophis II., the successor of Tutmes, Amen-em- 
heb held an influential post at the Egyptian court. 


+ 


-— 





FRANCE. 





On Thursday last, the 3rd inst., the Duc d’Aumale as- 
sumed, in the crowded Hall of the French Institute, the 
fauteuil awarded to him as one of the Forty Academicians. 
The vacant seat allotted to him was that formerly occupied 
by the one on whom the new Immortal pronounced his 
carefully prepared éloge, one of the noblest Frenchmen of 
the century—Charles Forbes, the Comte de Montalembert. 

¢ parrains of the Duc were two of the most ‘illustrious 
statesmen of the epoch, both, like himself, in the grande 
fenue of the Academy, namely, in Court coat and waist- 
coat, richly embroidered with green laurel leaves, and each 
catrying a cocked hat. These two godfathers, or intro- 
ducers of the new member, were the rival Premiers during 
the reign of the Prince's father, King Louis Philippe. The 
elder of the two—the venerable Guizot. The younger— 
the trepressible, little, old-young President. M. Thiers’ 

Ption was, in one word, sensational. His appearance 
was welcomed with a visible flutter of excitement all 
ugh the densely packed theatre. In the assemblage 





the ladies immensely preponderated. With the Duc 
d’Aumale’s aspect you are doubtless familiar, he has been 
so long a resident among you in England, having his 
home for so many years as near London as at his beautiful 
villa on the Thames, at Richmond. On Thursday he 
looked nearly twenty years younger than he really is. 
And with his blonde hair, his aquiline features, his light 
moustache, and imperial worn somewhat 4 Ja Napoleon III. 
looked like one of the old Bourbon cavaliers redivivus. 
The oration which occupied about an hour and a quarter 
in its utterance, was admirably delivered. Every word 
was audible, the speaker’s voice being clear and resonant, 
and his articulation remarkable for its distinctness. Por- 
tions of it were wonderfully effective, as where (in allusion 
to the death of the young Duc de Guise) he remarked that 
it had pleased God to extinguish the last flame of his 
domestic hearth. Here it was that he quoted with pro- 
found emotion, not only on his own part but on the part 
also of every one of his hearers, an exquisite passage in 
regard to paternal love from Montalembert’s panegyric on 
Lacordaire. A similar passage occurs also, as I very well 
remember, in one of the finest of the great Dominican's 
Conferences. “ Paternity,” Lacordaire says in the passage 
I am alluding to as having been delivered by him from the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, “ Paternity is as superior to love as 
love itself is superior to affection. Paternity is the crown 
of life.” In the particular passage quoted by the Duc, 
Montalembert in a similar $train speaks of this love as 
‘the purest, and the most ardent, the tenderest, and the 
most legitimate, which, born the last, is more powerful 
than any, and survives them all,”—suddenly breaking off 
in his eulogium by exclaiming—‘ But I stop lest these 
lines should lacerate some heart grieving because it has 
never known this happiness, or, having known it, because 
it is lost with no hope of return.” No one who heard 
those words fall from the lips of the Duc d’Aumale on 
Thursday, could do so without a thrill of sympathy for the 
prince who had returned after long exile to his native 
country only to become childless. The tribute paid by the 
Duc to the memory of Montalembert was in many ways 
not unworthy of its noble theme. The chivalrous charac- 
ter, the genius, the eloquence, the lofty ambition, the 
serene and elevated life of that knightly and Christian 
soul, were each in turn treated of in terms of earnest 
appreciation. 


When the princely orator referred incidentally to the 
illustrious author of ‘“ Notre Dame” one forgot the 
rabid red republican apologist of the Commune and 
thought only of the Victor Hugo of 1830, who in the midst 
of that very three days’ revolution of July that lifted the 
speaker's father to the throne was shut up in his depart- 
ment writing under rather peculiar circumstances that 
celebrated romance. Ludicrous though they may appear, 
those circumstances were literally as follows. He was 
under a solemn engagement of some standing with the 
publishers to write a prose fiction. Time was running on. 
There was a risk of his proving a defaulter. Determined 
at last to acquit himself of his responsibility he shut 
himself up— putting his out-of-door clothes aside under 
lock and key out of his own reach so that he should be 
unable to go abroad; arrayed himself in a loose indoor 
dress that would not admit of being seen on the boulevards, 
and set to work tooth and nail to fulfil his engagement. 
He had previously supplied himself with plenty of writing 
paper and with a large bottle of ink, the contents of which 
were all consumed when the work was actually finished. 
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This last mentioned circumstance appeared to him at the 
time so curious that he first of all meditated calling his 
book “ The Contents of a Bottle of Ink.” Fortunately 
that bizarre title was, on second thoughts, not affixed to it. 
And the work came out and captivated the world under its 
now renowned name as ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” Forty- 
three years elapse, and the son of the then new-made king, 
returning to Paris, after long exile, to take his seat in the 
Academy, goes out of his way to refer in eulogistic terms, 
as just now remarked, to the illustrious author of Notre 
Dame. 

Another author, nearer home to you all in England, 
but, unhappily, three years ago, lost to a very world of 
admirers, was twice pointedly referred to by name in the 
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Duc D’Aumale’s oration as ‘‘ Charles Dickens, the cele- 
brated novelist.” It would interest the Duc to know that 
more than once I have heard the Great Humorist speak of 
him in terms of admiration, as incomparably the ablest 
man in the Orleans family, and as one who might rise to 
the foremost place in the country, had he but the 
opportunity. 

The death, which has just taken place, of the Marquis 
de Chasseloup-Lambat was very sudden. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and, as such, has left behind him a 
high reputation. 

The Dramatic Aftists’ annual ball at the Grand Opera 
passed off with brilliant success. The appearance of the 
house upon the occasion was resplendent. 
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| M. Granier de Cassagnac’s “ Histoire des Origines de |, 
Langue Frangaise,” the more closely it is examined, js 
| found only to be the more worthy of serious consideration, 
| There is no doubt that it shows him to be as revolutionary 
as a linguist as he has often proved himself to be daring 
|as a politician. His theory is in utter contravention of 
that originally propounded by Scaliger. Whether it will 
be effectually subversive of the latter remains to be seen, 
A memoir, or paper, entitled ‘‘ L’Administration de nos 
|forces militaires et intéréts politiques,” is just now widely 
distributed among the representatives at Versailles. It is 
| written by Captain Dorré, and is carefully considered and 
ably argued throughout. 


| M. Grevy has dropped the bell he has so long, and often 
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so ineffectually, been clanging, with a view to preserve 
order as President of the Assembly. And he has done s0, 
one cannot but think, not before it was time for his 
resignation; for, of late, he had certainly contrived to 
show an animus more befitting a wrong-headed partisan, 
and wholly irreconcilable with the notion of his being able 
to hold the scales equally between the contending factions. 
The Left may affect to regard his withdrawal as a triumph 
But, for all that, his successor, M. Buffet, 


| owes his election to the vacant Presidential chair to a com- 
bination of Imperialists, Orleanists, and Legitimists. 
The Comte de Paris’ political treatise “‘ De La Situation 
des Ouvriers en Angleterre,” is selling now to chance 
purchasers for six francs a copy, at MM. Lévy Freres, at 
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No. 15, on the Boulevard des Italiens. But—I don’t fancy 
it will set the Seine on fire. 

A curious little book is now just out at Hetzel’s, entitled 
«La Vie 4 grand orchestre,” by uatrelles, author of the 
«Tour round the Great World.” It is a sort of light, airy, 

ing Charivari Parisien. 
i. tind of introduction to “ Le Bienheureux Pierre 
Fourier,” by Madame la Viscomtesse de Flavigny, there is 
aremarkable letter, newly written by the Bishop of Orleans, 
Monsignor Dupanloup. 

Arthur de Boissieu, recently deceased, here, was a 
notable man, in his way, in French society and French 
journalism. He has been spoken of, especially in reference 
to his Lettres d’un Passant, as acombination of Lamartine 
and Rochefort. He was the editor, as you know, of the. 
Gazette de France. : 

fhe historical mélange, entitled ‘‘ Les Serviteurs de 
Dieu,” by Leon Aubineau, one of the editors of the Univers, 
has reached a third edition. 

At the obsequies of Amédée Thierry, the other day, it 
was noticed that among the pall-bearers were M. Rouher 
and M. Mignet. The remains of the distinguished deceased 
were laid in the same grave with those of his illustrious 
brother, Augustin Thierry. 

Fifty-eight years after date, Amédée Pichot brings out 
a work on ‘“‘ Napoleon at Elba.”” Surely the greatest man 
in the smallest situation ! 
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MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 





Colburn's resuscitates an almost forgotten writer in the 
person of Thomas Shadwell, on whom Dryden was so 
mercilessly severe. ‘There are two very readable papers 
on the Delagoa Bay Arbitration Case, and ‘“ The Lost 
Hamlet.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in The Contemporary, treats of the 
Class-Bias in his sociological paper with much ‘more 
moderation than we should have expected. Mr. Tylor 
begins a series on Primitive Society—this first instalment 
is very entertaining. We need not say how Mr. Greg 
answers the question he proposes—‘Is a Christian Life 
Feasible in these Days?” His method is to take certain 
passages from Scripture—to insist most arbitrarily that we 
are told to go by their letter and not their spirit, to show 
that this is impossible, and, therefore, that Christianity is 
not suited for these times. A far more logical paper is Dr. 
Acland’s, “On Faith and Knowledge.” Dean Stanley has 
a very interesting paper on The Old Catholics and the 
Ultramontanes. 

“Old Kensington” is finished in this month's Cornhill. 
“Notes on Ghost and Goblins” is a somewhat disap- 
Pointing paper. Not so is the Flyfisher in Winter Quar- 
ers, or that on Byzantine Anatolia. 

Evening Hours gives an account of Cleanthes by the 
Rev. Joshua Kirkman. Miss Whately’s ‘“ Few Days in 
Rome” would be pleasant reading if she did not spoil it by 
er usual bigotry, in this sort of way ‘‘ now converted into 
a Christian (?) Church.” 

Fraser's opens with one of the most prejudiced papers 
Wwe ever saw, on “The Earl of Strafford’s Death,” from 
Mr. Reginald F. D. Palgrave’s pen. He attempts to throw 
the whole onus of Strafford’s condemnation on the King. 
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We most heartily agree with one of Mr. Palgrave’s observa- 
tions. Most assuredly his “ story is not a pleasant one.”’ M. 
Betham-Edwards “ Episodes in the Life of a Musician,” is 
a tale worthy of that pleasant writer. Mr. A. Falconer 
begins a not very well-reasoned, but very strong, attack on 
Dean Stanley's Scotch lectures, with those honeyed words 
which, in magazine articles, generally predict something 
of an opposite character. ‘Ought Government to buy the 
Railways?” is a fair and impartial setting forth of the facts 
of an important question. 

In the Gentleman's, Mr. Cowden Clarke’s paper on 
Shakespeare's Jesters is the best contribution. The Rev. 
B. W. Savile has a translation from Zschokke, a thoroughly 
German story, called “*The Dead Stranger.” “ Sirius” 
writes on Football. Lord Winchilsea’s verses on Napo- 
leon III. are far better in sentiment than in taste. 

Good Things has a story by Captain Felix, entitled “A 
Little Game,” and the beginning cf another by Mr. S. J. 
McKenna, ‘‘ A Golden Fort.” 

Good Words begins “ Pictures of Italian Life,” by that 
pleasant writer, Mr. Hare, who dates his first instalment 
Rome, 1873. The Romans hardly seem to appreciate the 
benefits of the conscription, or the heavy taxes now im- 
posed on them. M. B. Smedley has a fine sonnet on 
Captain Knowles, and J. F. Mayo a touching little poem, 
“ Left Behind.” 

Golden Hours continues Mr. Heath’s account of the 
peasant-poet Clare. Mr. Fairlie Clarke has a curious paper 
on Cases of Bloody Sweat, a phenomenon that is at times 
met with, he tells us. ‘The Caoinan,” by which is 
signified funeral dirge, is a very curious bit of Irish folk- 
lore. 

In Macmillan's, Mr. L. Tollemache gives some interest- 
ing Recollections of Babbage and Grote. There is a good 
paper on Ball-giving and Ball-going. Miss Stanley pleads 
for gifts of flowers to the poor, as costing little but a small 
amount of trouble, and giving a great deal of innocent 
pleasure. Mr. Burnand opens his new novel so well, that 
we hope he may be induced to turn his attention from his 
Punch jokes, which we never could appreciate, to novel- 
writing, in which we heartily wish him success. 

Mission Life has papers on Canadian Missionary Work, 
Melanesian Mythology, and Work in Honolulu. Home 
work is not passed over; but the editor gives his views on 
Church Finance, and there is another contribution on 
Roman Catholic Missions in Eng'and, which the writer 
does not seem to think so flourishing as is generally 
supposed. 

To Our Own Fireside the veteran, Mr. Timbs, contributes 
Examples of Early Rising, and Mr. James Greenwood an 
article on a class of literature that our Fagins must glory 
in, the **‘ Penny Awfuls.” The Rev. R. Wilton writes of a 
Dorsetshire poet—Mr. Morine—lately dead, giving some 
creditable specimens of his powers. 

The Quiver has a good paper, by the Rev. J. S. Side- 
botham, “‘ The Tyranny of Unbelief.”” Mr. Johns, chaplain 
of the Southwark Blind School begins a series on “‘ The 
Sense of Touch.” The Rev. M. G. Watkins, J. Huie, and 
Dr. Bennett send poems of merit. 

The St. ¥ames’ leading contribution is an article on the 
wrongs of Canada by P. S. Hamilton. The writers of 
‘Under the Red Cross” treat of Lilly, Olivarius, and 
Orval, their paper being this month of especial interest. 
A story called ‘“‘ From the Earth to the Moon” is begun. 
Surely this sort of thing has been overdone of late. 
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The Sunday Magazine has three papers on its late 
editor, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Hanna, sending an ‘“‘In Memo- 
riam.” Dr. Blaekie a biographical sketch, and Professor 
Blackie a sonnet on his funeral. We cannot say a word 
in praise of Dr. Guthrie’s portrait. M. B. Smedley has 
a paper on Music for the Blind. 

Town and Country gives its views on Home Rule in 
Ireland, and “Confessions of a Critic.” The stories and 
poems are about the average of this magazine. 

The Victoria begins ‘The Rise of the Elfin Republic.” 
E. Roscoe writes on ‘‘ Hamlet his Character and Critics.” 
There is a pretty little poem, ‘‘ Little Margery.” 


ee 


THE THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


The revival of Time Works Wonders has been well 
received at this house, and the general performance is 
very good, the company with one or two exceptions being 
well suited in their respective parts. The story of the 
piece is familiar to most playgoers, and turns on the now 
somewhat trite incident of a girl of obscure parentage 
raising herself to a higher position. Clarence Norman is 
in love with Florentine, the daughter of a baker at Oxford, 
and is shortly to marry her. But Clarence is wholly 
dependent on his uncle, and Florentine, to save him from 
being disinherited, gives him up. In the course of the five 
years which elapse after the expiration of the first act, 
Florentine grows up into a beautiful and refined woman, 
and attracts the attention of Sir Gilbert Norman, Clarence’s 
uncle, who offers her marriage, ignorant of who she really 
is. Florentine, misled by a report of Clarence’s engage- 
ment, consents, but learning her mistake from Clarence, 
returns to her former love, Sir Gilbert withdrawing his 
proposal. There is a small underplot, carried on principally 
by Goldthumb, a retired trunk-maker, and his son Felix, 
who returns somewhat unexpectedly from abroad. 

Miss Carlotta Addison, who plays Florentine, acts with 
extreme power throughout; the scene where she sends 
back his portrait to Clarence, and breaks off the engage- 
ment, was rendered with most touching pathos. The 
principal weight of the piece rests on her, and she was 
throughout natural and pathetic. We are inclined to con- 
sider this the best part which Miss Addison has yet played, 
her last scene, where she is finally reconciled to her lover, 
is almost perfect. She was, however, badly supported by 
Mr. C. Neville, who was a very poor representative of 
Clarence, and is utterly destitute of anything like pathos. 
Mr. Addison plays the part of old Goldthumb in his usual 
artistic manner; his acting in the last act when his son 
returns, was extremely powerful, and displayed mingled 
humour and pathos, recalling some of the best per- 
formances of Robson. Mr. H. J. Montague, who should 
have played Clarence, takes the part originally played by 
Mr. Charles Mathews, with abundance of ease and con- 
fidence; Mr. Compton plays with much dry humour a 
certain Professor Truffles. Miss Rose Massey is a 
charmingly fresh and natural representative of the ingénue 
Bessie Tulip, and Mr. Flockton is an exceedingly good Sir 
Gilbert Norman, acting with great finish and power, 
especially in the last act. The rest of the characters were 
fairly rendered, though Mr. E. W. Garden, as Bantam, 
scarcely eclipses the recollection of Mr. Buckstone. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


The Ladies’ Battle has been withdrawn in favour of two 
new pieces, the one original, the other, of course, a revival, 
Harmonious Discords, the origin of which may, we fancy, 
be traced to the proverbes of Alfred de Musset, is a slightly 
constructed duologue, between a rich widow and a lover, 
whom she suspects of being a mere fortune-hunter, but 
who eventually succeeds in convincing her of the dis. 
interestedness of his attachment. It is a pleasant little 
trifle enough, and fairly acted by Miss Rose Berend as the 
widow, Lady Vandaleur, and Mr. H. Sf. Maur as the lover, 
Captain Du Maurier. Mr. St. Maur must, however, study 
his attitudes rather more, and be a little less restless and 


-stiff in action; this failing somewhat marred the effect of 


an otherwise good performance. The revival is Nicholas 
Flam, an old comedy by Mr. Buckstone, brought out 
originally in 1833, with Mr. Farren, Mr. Strickland, and 
Mr. Buckstone himself in the principal parts. The piece, 
which is rather of a farcical nature, shews us the various 
expedients to which a scheming attorney resorted to bring 
about a marriage between the niece of a haughty but 
embarrassed peer and a rich parvenu, and the attempts he 
makes to provide a father and mother, who will pass muster, 
for his foundling protégé. Mr. David Fisher, who played 
the part of the attorney Nicholas Flam, originally played 
by Farren, acts with abundance of genuine humour; 
bringing before us the very living embodiment of the 
scheming lawyer, and sustaining the fun throughout with 
unflagging vigour. Mr. George Beckett as an underpaid 
office-boy, Mr. Buckstone’s old part, is equally at home, 
and gives due comic effect to the character; his per- 
formance of the clerk being equal, in its way, to Mr. 
Fisher's performance of the master. We can give it no 
higher praise. The small part of the intended mother 
receives all justice at the hands of Miss Harriet Coveney. 
Nicholas Flam should be seen by all who like a hearty 
laugh, which it cannot fail to provoke from the gravest. 





HOLBORN. 


Mr. Nation certainly deserves well of playgoers for 
affording us an opportunity of seeing Much Ado about 
Nothing, perhaps the most delicious of all Shakespeare's 
comedies. The play, which is much condensed, is fairly 
performed, considering that the company was not collected 
for so severe an ordeal as a play of Shakespeare. Probably 
no play of our great bard will be adequately represented 
till we get our much-talked-of national theatre. Mr. Cres- 
wick, who has been specially engaged, doubles the parts 
of Benedick and Dogberry, with great effect. His Dog- 
berry is a careful, elaborated study, full of humour, and the 
famous ‘derangements of epitaphs,” in which the great 
prototype of Mrs. Malaprop indulges, were received with 
the greatest delight. As Benedick, Mr. Creswick was less 
effective; his voice and action are somewhat too heavy 
for the part, and he was inclined to over-elaborate walk, 
speech, and gesture. With less effort, it would be 
a very good impersonation. Mr. Creswick was well sup- 
ported by Miss Carlisle as Beatrice, who, in the scene 
where she urges Benedick to challenge and kill Claudio, 
showed considerable promise as an actress. Her pet 
formance, indeed, was, throughout, careful and well-studied. 
The other parts were tolerably played, Mr. Groves being @ 
duly senile Verges, and Mr. Wainwright a vigorous 
Leonato. The extravaganza, The Daughter of the Danube, 
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showed Mr. Groves’ powers as a burlesque actor, in which 
he emulates, not unsuccessfully, some of the feats of Mr. 
Vokes. Mr. Nation has written all the songs in the 
burlesque, and has introduced some pretty French melo- 
dies, a decided improvement on the music-hall ditties 
which are so popular in burlesque generally. Some 
original music has been composed by Mr. W. Corri, Mr. 
Barnard, and Mr. Montgomery. This is again a praise- 
worthy step; and Mdlle Nita de Castro gives due effect to 
the pretty melodies which fall to her share. 











PHILHARMONIC. 


A new opera bouffe, Fleur-de-lys, has been produced at 
this house, to replace the almost perennial Genevieve de 
Brabant. The opera was originally produced in Paris, 
under the title of La Cour du Roi Pétaud, and has been 
adapted to the English stage, by Mr. H. B. Farnie, who 
appears to have a monopoly of this kind of authorship. 
The story of Fleur-de-lys is that of a young princess, 
betrothed while yet in her cradle to the son of a despotic 
monarch, who insists that she shall be quite ignorant of the 
meaning of the word “‘ Love!” till she is eighteen years old. 
To effect this her father locks her up in a strong castle, and 
commits her safeguard to a pedantic old tutor, La Girouette. 
So well is she schooled, that she is ignorant, not only of 
the meaning of the word love, but of almost every other 
word, La Girouette having re-arranged the language so 
that words are taken to mean their exact opposites. The 
result of this is that when the destined bridegroom, Prince 
Hyacinth, is introduced to his betrothed, his expressions 
of devotion are taken as insults ; and when he finally asks 
fora kiss, Fleur-de-lys slaps his face. The King, enraged 
at this, declares that the Princess shall be brought to love 
in three days, or the ministers shall be executed. The 
desired effect is brought about by Prince Hyacinth, who, 
disguised as a shepherd, woos the princess, declaring that 
he is Love himself, and suceeeds in arousing her affections. 

The outline of the story, in itself graceful and poetical, is 
much expanded by Mr. Farnie, who introduces abundance 
of comic business, in his usual fashion, by plenty of farcical 
situations, constant allusions to current events, puns, and 
dances. The music, which is composed by M. Léo Delibes, 
teaches a higher standard than we find in opera bouffe 
generally, the serious movements being far superior to the 
lighter pieces. The most striking morceaux are two duets 
between Prince Hyacinth and Fleur-de-lys, the second 
being very melodious, and containing one exquisite phrase, 
“It is love, the spirit of beauty,” which haunts the ear long 
afterwards. A ballad in the last act for the Prince is also 
melodious, and certain to become popular. For some 
extraordinary reason, the books of the piece did not contain 
the words of the songs, the one thing most needful; and so 
We are unable to refer more accurately to them. The 
lighter music is sprightly and tuneful, but constructed too 
much on one particular form, a “ patrol chorus ” and the 
finale to the second act, “ Rage and Despair,"’ being the 
Most striking. 

For the mise-en-sctne and general performance we have 
nothing but the most unqualified praise. The comic 
Portions are not remarkably brilliant or amusing, but the 
actors worked hard and produced as much effect as could 
be produced. But the singing of Miss Emily Soldene and 

iss Dolaro would have ensured the success of any piece. 

© beautiful duets to which we have referred were 
*xquisitely sung by both, and Miss Soldene’s sympathetic 











rendering of her ballad met with a well deserved, though 
not very acceptable, encore. The lighter music was sung 
by Miss Soldene with great verve and dash; her singing, 
indeed, was artistic and refined throughout. Miss Dolaro 
had less to do, but we must compliment her on one thing, 
her singularly distinct articulation, in which she far sur- 
passed Miss Soldene, clear as her singing was. The 
scenery and dresses are bright and new; the last scene 
being a most exquisitely arranged picture, and tableaux 
and groupings were alike carefully and artistically arranged. 
The band played the accompaniments with commendable 
delicacy and moderation; really supporting instead of 
drowning the voices. The piece would be much improved 
by condensation, and much of the comic portion should be 
ruthlessly excised. If this be done, we see no reason why 
Fleur-de-lys should not run as long as its predecessor. 





The cast of the Wandering Few, to be brought out at 
the Adelphi, on Easter Monday, includes all the old 
Adelphi actors. We are glad to see Mr. Benjamin 
Webster is to appear; so finished an artist, and so 
thoroughly accomplished an actor is always welcome. 

Mr. Buckstone announces a series of “ revivals,” com- 
mencing with The Overland Route ; he will find it difficult 
to replace Mr. Charles Mathews as Tom Dexter. 


ee 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





M. Francois Bazin has been elected to fill M. Carafa's 
vacancy in the French Academy. In the final vote M. 
Bazin obtained 22 votes against 14 given for M. Ernest 
Reyer, who stood second on the list. 

The death is announced at Cincinnati of Carlo Patti, the 
brother of the famous prime donne, Adelina and Carlotta. 

Mdlle. Marie Battu has returned to Paris after a short 
but unusually brilliant season at Brussels. 

M. Faure’s brief performances at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, given with the object of assisting the artistes to 
reopen the house, have been attended by brilliant 
audiences, the eminent bass singing in Faust and in the 
Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas. On Tuesday evening 
he made his rentrée at Covent Garden. 

The Wandering Minstrels have undertaken to sing at a 
concert to be given at the New Lecture Hall, Clapham, in 
aid of the funds of the Upper Tooting National Schools on 
the 24th instant. The opportunity of hearing these well- 
known amateurs will doubtless be appreciated by the 
inhabitants of the southern suburbs, a district in which 
they are comparatively unknown. 

Owing to the continued illness of Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society wisely with- 
drew his name from the bills of their concerts for last 
night, and engaged Mr. Vernon Rigby to take his place in 
the Messiah. 

Mr. George Carter, whose fame as a composer rests on 
that somewhat weak composition, Placida, which has been 
sedulously thrust upon the public notice at the Albert Hall, 
announces a new cantata, Evangeline, for performance in 
the same building on the 29th inst. Longfellow’s poem 
will thus have received musical treatment twice in the 
present season, Miss Gabriel’s cantata on the same subject 
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having been only recently performed at the Brighton 
Festival. 

Good Friday is, according to custom, to be marked at 
the Crystal Palace by a sacred concert in which Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Santley are announced to take part. 


On Easter Monday evening a concert of greater interest 
than is generally the case with performances given to 
attract holiday audiences will take place at the Albert Hall, 
when the Rose Maiden, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, one of the 
most talented of our younger composers, will be performed 
under his own direction. 

It is a singular proof of the backwardness shown by 
English entrepeneurs in regard to the engagement of 
eminent continental artistes that Dr. Hans von Bulow is 
announced to make his “first appearance in England ” at 
the next concert ofthe Philharmonic Society. 

A novel feature was introduced in the service at St. 
Paul’s, Walworth, on Sunday morning last, when the 
Gospel was sung by three of the clergy instead of being, as 
usual, read by the gospeller. The narrative was monotoned, 
the part of Pontius Pilate and of the Saviour being sung 
respectively at an interval of a fourth above and a minor 
third below. The musical effect was more strange than 
unpleasant, but it is open to question whether, from the 
ritualists’ point of view—we use the word in its true and 
not in its modern sense—such a method is defensible. 
Another point worthy of note in the same service was the 
accompaniment of a brass instrument, which was intro- 
duced in the Gregorian mass and in the hymns. 

The list of works announced for performance this week 
at the “‘Concerts Spirituels,” at Paris, include several 
novelties, the most important being the Cantique des 
Cantiques by Saint-Saens, Marie Madeleine by Massenet, 
a setting of The Seven Last Words by Léon Gastinet, and 
an Ave Maria by M. Emile Pessard. At the Trinité on 
Easter-day the Third Mass by Guilmant is to be executed, 
and at Saint Roch the Messe du Sacre of Cherubini. The 
programme of the Maundy-Thursday Concert at the Con- 
servatoire includes Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica, the 
Adagio from the same master’s Septet, the Sanctus and 
Benedictus from Haydn’s Mass in B flat, and selections 
from Mendelssohn's | oe orere Night's Dream, the latter 
a somewhat extraordinary finale. 

Dr. Hiles’ Oratorio, The Patriarchs, which is virtually a 
new work although certain numbers from it were published 
some time since, was performed for the first time by the 
Manchester Atheneum Musical Society last Friday. The 
music is chiefly cast in a light form, and is, as its composer 
terms it, rather a ‘‘ Pastoral’ than an Oratorio in the Hande- 
lian sense. It contains several solos written with genuine 
feeling, especially one for a contralto voice, but the number 
destined to attain the greatest popularity is, probably, the 
Choral March, “ Arise, O Nile,’’ which is remarkably bold 
and tuneful. 

An organ is, it is said, to be erected on the stage of the 
Academy of Music at New York, with a view to giving 
Sunday Evening Concerts. The notorious Mr. Barnum is 
reported to be the chief mover in the undertaking. 

Bach's Passions Musik was sung on Tuesday evening at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by a choir of 300 voices, aided in the 
chorales by two additional choirs, each of 200 voices, in 
the north and south transepts, where they were led by a 
trumpeter and three clarinetists, who played the melody of 
the old tunes /fortissimo. The trying tenor recitatives 


which tell the story of the great drama were most admirably 
sung by Mr. Ker Gedge, the bass solos (of the Saviour) 





being allotted to Mr. Winn. The treble and alto part 
were taken by boys in the choir, and thus the chief 
solos in the music were provided for. In the accom. 
paniments to the recitatives that most unecclesiastical of 
modern instruments, the grand pianoforte, was used as the 
best available means of supporting the voice, and it js 
but just to add that Mr. Fred. Walker, to whom the 
by no means enviable task was entrusted, manifested 
genuine musicianly feeling. The whole oratorio was con. 
ducted by Dr. Stainer from a desk in front of the choir, 
Mr. Amor leading the band, which included some of our 
best players and several amateurs. The music of the 
Passion is now so well known, thanks to the exertions of 
Mr. Barnby, that any detailed notice is needless. Suffice 
it to say that it was rendered on this occasion with the 
utmost care, and that the dramatic choruses representing 
the outcries of the multitude were sung with the utmost 
vigour, and were highly effective. Mr. George Cooper, 
who presided at the organ, played for some time before 
and after the service. Before the oratorio the Miserere 
was sung by Dr. Simpson and the choir, followed by 
several prayers and collects, the conclusion of the music 
being succeeded by one of the Good Friday collects and the 
Benediction pronounced by the Bishop of London. 

The third private concert of the Royal Albert Hall 
Amateur Orchestral Society on Friday evening was 
marked by several features of considerable interest in the 
vocal no less than in the instrumental music. The band 
played the first movement of Schumann's Symphony in 
B flat and the overtures to Oberon and Masaniello ; the 
Moray Minstrels sang several of the most charming partt- 
songs in their repertoire, and Mr. Santley (singing en 
amateur) with Mdlle. Limia contributed the vocal solos. 

On Saturday (the eighty-eighth anniversary of Spohr) 
wn interesting selection from his little known opera 
$cessonda was performed by the Societé Lirica, Belgravia, at 
No. 18, Park Lane, under the direction of Professor Ella. 
The music of the afternoon also included selections from 
Hummel's Mathilde de Guise, Le Prophéte, Faust, and 
Tannhaiiser. Professor Ella is to be congratulated on the 
uniform success which has attended the performances at 
these fashionable réunions now concluded for the season. 


————_——_@—_—— 


NEW MUSIC. 





“The Spring Chorus” from ‘Babil and Bijou" 
arranged by W. Smallwood. (B. Williams.) M. Riviére’s 
popular melody is doomed to go through all the penalties 
of public favour; not even escaping the organ grinders, 
and the vigorous jaws of the whistling butcher boys. 
Here we have the tune dressed for the piano, with one oF 
two easy variations, planned with clearness, and lying 
well within the young player's grasp. 

“The Palace Echo.” A. Rheinhold. (B. Williams.) 
Set forth as the favourite Rondo, played daily at the 
Crystal Palace. It is, in truth, a piano piece of but poor 
quality, swinging somewhere between the polka and the 
galop forms. The initial phrase, and other sentences 
might easily be claimed by well known dance tune con 
cocters. 

Song. ‘ Eily’s Reply.” A.B. Allen. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) The theme neatly catches the Irish ballad 
flavour, and bears throughout a graceful manner with 4 
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slightly infused tenderness. The symphonies are natural 
and happy. Generally te accompaniments are effective, 
but one or two corners want rounding off, as the eighth 
bars on pages two and four, in which the C natural might 
be changed to D with considerable gain. 

Ballad. “Why do I linger here.” Francis Howell. 
(B. Williams.) There is an old song, with a starting point 
like that of the ballad under notice. However, the com- 

t fairly under weigh, sails smoothly enough through 
the even waters of the ballad idioms, and gives us a vocal, 
graceful melody, resting upon a judicious, very well 
written accompaniment. 

Irish Ballad. ‘Katty Macbride.” W. Smallwood. 
(B. Williams.) A clever and natural imitation of the 
national manner of the green island. The symphony is 
too busy and too crowded with notes, to move in good 
proportions with the rest of the song. The accompaniment 
to this characteristic ballad is easy and unpretentious. 

“The Fairies’ Song.’ B. Roefs. (B. Williams.) Written 
in rather pretty, pert phrases of two bars each. The 
accompaniment is generally slender and simple, though 
here and there the composer attempts to cover too much 
ground at once by using too many chords in the same 
bar. Defective musicianship is Observable now and then ; 
in one passage, occurring twice, the external notes, those 
of the voice part and bass of the accompaniment, form an 
unpleasant case of consecutive octaves. 

Song. ‘Spinning by her Cottage Door.” Claribel. (B. 
Williams.) Effective as a melody of some character, and 
with one or two good climaxes, but not remarkable for 
originality and musicianship. The best part is the sentence 
in the minor mode, followed by a very well managed return 
tothe first theme in the major key. There are several 
clerical errors in the copy before us, as the misplaced rest 
in the last bar of page 1, and the note at the end of the 
sixth bar on page 2 instead of F in the right hand part. 

“Youthful Pleasures.” No. 34. W. Smallwood. (B. 
Williams). A still easier and shorter arrangement of the 
“Spring Chorus,” noticed elsewhere. 

Song. “ The Love of Flowers.” William West. (Tis- 
sington and Co.) A simple and natural melody, with an easy 
accompaniment, capable of being improved upon here and 
there. The melody, however, has both grace and simplicity. 


FP. M. Green's “Music Typographer.” (F. M. Green.) 
Fitted up in two small boxes are various kinds of type to 
form notes of various value, and the signs, sharp, flat, and 
natural, with tablet and box of prepared ink. ‘The notes 
and signs are of good form, and music copied by this 
simple and ingenious process has the clearness and bold- 
ness of print, though it is a question whether, even with 
considerable practice, music can be written with this type 
quite as quickly as by the pen. ‘To composers this inven- 
tion may not be of much service, as the process of picking 
up and laying down the type must prove confusing to 
those engaged in a mental occupation. To copyists, how- 
ever, this will prove a valuable invention; more especially 
Copying separate parts set in single notes. 


—_——___-_~»__ - 
SOCIETIES. 


Society or Bisticat ARCH OLOGY. 
B. a Meeting held, April rst, Dr. Birch, President, .in the 
C T, the Surviving members of the Anglo-Biblical Institute, the 
be nological Institute, the Palestine Archeological Association, 
the yro-Egyptian Society, together with their respective 





libraries and effects, were unanimously incorporated with this 
society. 

The following papers were then read :— 

1. “On the Religious Belief of the Assyrians, Part III. By 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq.—In this paper the learned philologist 
continued to point out the great similarity which exists between 
the Biblical and Assyrian styles of writing and expression, illlus- 
trating these under the sections of Self-Mutilation, Prostration 
before superiors, Talismanic Charms, Magical Numbers, Phy- 
lacteries, the use of the Mamit, Demoniacal Possession, the 
Sacred Number Seven (illustrated by the Song of the Seven Spirits, 
translated from cuneiform texts), &c.; some further observations 
on the use of the Mamir as a charm, which was to be wrapped 
in a cloth around the temples of a dying man to expel evil spirits; 
and some exegetical remarks concluded this very valuable and 
interesting paper. 

2. ‘On the Identification of Nimrod, from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.”—In this paper the 
learned author stated that all the evidence which is at present 
available, would identify the hero Nimrod with the deity Mero- 
dach; on these grounds, rst, the relation of Assur and Babylon 
to Nimrod in the Bible, and to Merodach in the inscriptions 
being the same. 2nd, Merodach being regarded as a hunter, 
accompanied with divine dogs ; and 3rd, Nimrod being identical 
with the Accadian form of the name Merodach, who is called 
also in the cuneiform inscriptions ‘the hero,” or “ mighty man.” 

3. “On an Ancient Triple Synchronism—Egyptian, Phcenico- 
Assyrian, and Greek. By Rev. Basil H. Cooper.” 


- —— <>—__ ——_ — 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue printed veritable original version of The Happy Land as 
played before the Prince of Wales and the Lord Chamberlain is 
having an enormous sale at the railway bookstalls. It is a little 
bit of a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, but is well worth the 
shilling charged for it. It is as full of the wit of truth as an egg 
is full of meat. Mr. G. and Mr. L. and Mr. A. and the Fairies 
are the interlocutors. Read it out loud in a roomful of people 
and we warrant you, you'll get roars of laughter. 

The article recently in Temple Bar entitled “ Friction between 
the United States and England ” was by the author of “ Shut up 
in Paris,” Professor Nathan Sheppard. 

A formidable rival to the Family Herald class of periodicals 
will appear for the first time on the 3rd May, under the name of 
the Home Fournal. The ornamental heading will be designed 
by the most ingenious artist in the fabrication of headings, John 
Leighton, F.S.A. It will be a penny weekly, and announces a 
guaranteed circulation to begin with of 100,000. The attraction 
at starting is to be a new serial story by Miss Braddon, entitled 
** Publicans and Sinners.” 

On the Queen's Birthday Alexandra Park and Palace are at 
last to be opened. 

The eccentric example set by George Eliot, or rather by the 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, in the mode of publishing 
“Middlemarch” appears to be contagious. A new novel is 
about to appear from the hand of Miss Yonge in four monthly 
five shilling volumes. The title of it is ugly enough, “ The 
Pillars of the House; or, Under Wode under Rode,” whatever 
that may mean. 

Mr. Thoms’ long promised work on “ Centenarians,” which is 
at length on the eve of publication ought by rights to be inscribed 
to the memory of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Only—if the 
argument be only strongly put that centenarians are not only 
possible but numerous, it might call up the indignant ghost of 
the great anti-centenarian ! 

Sixty-one years after he was shot in the lobby of the House of 
Commons the Life of Spencer Perceval, the assassinated 
Prime Minister of England is announced as forthcoming. Among 
those who witnessed the murder and helped to seize Bellingham 
was the late economical penny-saving Joseph Hume, M.P. 

A paper is preparing by Professor Owen on Egyptian Ethno- 
logy. 
The antiquity of man has had new light thrown upon it accord- 
ing to the traveller's own account by Frank Calvert, who 
announces from the Levant that he has found incontestable 
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proofs at a depth of 800 feet of the existence of man on the earth 
as far back as in the Miocene period of the Tertiary era—dis- 
covering, so far as we can make out, no bones of man among the 
fossil remains of the mastodon or dinotherium, but, as he insists, 
proofs positive of man’s existence. Among these, oddly, are 
split bones of the monsters (to get at the marrow) and a number 
of flint instruments, some weighing nine pounds and upwards ! 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 280, will appear on the rgth instant, 
having as its principal paper of interest one on the great Con- 
federate general, Robert E. Lee, the Transatlantic Hannibal. 

Earl Russell’s book, just out, proves to be controversial rather 
than historical. 

On Saturday next the Artists’ Benevolent Fund Banquet will 
be presided over, at Willis’ Rooms, by Sir Robert Collier. 

Last evening a curious paper on “ Certain Ancient Temples 
in Malta” was read before the Anthropological Society, by Dr. 
Inman. 

More anniversaries! The eighty-eighth anniversary, on the 
5th instant, of Spohr, the Composer! And the anniversary of 
the birthday and the deathday of Raphael on Sunday last, the 
6th April, at Urbino. As happened some years ago, in the 
instance of Shakespeare, who also died on the anniversary of 
his birthday, the house in which the peerless painter was born 
has been purchased by public subscription, and presented to the 
Urbino municipality. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will shortly publish a 
Guide to the International Exhibition of 1873. 

Mr. Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life” will be published now 
almost immediately. There will be prefixed to it, by way of 
frontispiece, a rather remarkable portrait of Leonardo da Vinci 
taken from an old etching. 

As a supplement to his “‘ History of the Newspaper Press,” 
Mr. James Grant has within the last few days, published a pretty 
plain-spoken attack upon the Saturday Review. 

There is a probability of a free library being established in 
Windsor, by way of a fitting memorial to the late Charles Knight, 
the eminent author-publisher. If the idea be really carried out, 
the title of the establishment will, as a matter of course, be called 
the Knight Library. 

Our announcement recently that Dr. Hooker, the Director of 
the Kew Gardens, would probably be the next President of the 
Royal Society has been verified. The eminent botanist has 
accepted the proffered position, which is formally to be assumed 
in November. On the 30th of that month the election will come 
off, and by that time there is a chance of the Royal Society being 
housed in its new residence in Piccadilly. 

Richardson’s three great novels are coming out in a cheap 
form at the Messrs. Routledge’s. “Sir Charles Grandison ” is 
to be followed by “ Pamela,” and the series closed by the best of 
them all, “ Clarissa Harlowe.” 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 








Honour to the pluck of Yankeedom! While the French 
Republican Government, in the true flunkey fashion, is refusing 
to allow M. Sardou to have performed “ L’ Oncle Sam,” through 
fear of its possibly wounding the susceptibilities of the American 
Republican Government—lo! and behold, Uncle Sam himself 
insists upon eg the tarnation for himself. He rocks con- 
tentedly in a back box, whittling the arm of his rocking chair as 
he oscillates—chewing the sweet and bitter cud of his quid the 
while—chuckling good humouredly in his sleeve at the French 
wit poked at him in the dialogue, and expectorating between the 
chuckles. Surely that is a Happy Land, where the lotos-eating, 
or rather the baccy-chewing natives can find amusement in 
watching the vagaries of Wicked World, even when the latter is 
most derisive of themselves. Martin Chuzzlewit, in spite of, 
nay, probably, beeause of Jefferson Brick, Zephaniah Scadder, 
Mrs. Hominy, General Choke, Putman Smiff, Lafayette Kettle, 
and all the rest of them, sells well, is read largely, and is laughed 





over consumedly by the free (and easy) citizens of the United 
States, who can take a joke and—enjoy it! 

A Transatlantic Monthly like Harper’s Magazine fairly makes 
one’s mouth water.. Here, swept together, as into the swag-bag 
of a receiver of stolen goods, all in the lump, are the latest 
instalments of Miss Thackeray’s ‘Old Kensington,” Charles 
Reade’s “‘A Simpleton,” and Wilkie Collins’ “‘The New Mag. 
dalen.” Pretty good pickings for a single number; but, even 
when these have been enjoyed, the readers of Harper find that 
“there be pippins and cheese to follow.” 

Morning and evening, at Steinway Hall, Miss Charlotte Cush. 
man is giving her Readings from Shakespeare. ‘ Macbeth is 
one of her greatest successes in this way. The audiences, 
though enthusiastic, are anything but numerous. 

In rivalry to her, George Vandenhoff is giving his popular 
Readings at Association Hall, in the same Empire City, as New 
York is fond of calling itself. The attraction there, too, is 
Shakespeare—and Dickens. The former's Mercutio is admirably 
represented, as are also the latter’s Sam Weller—the Fat Boy— 
Dick Swiveller—and the Marchioness. The tickets to Vanden. 
hoff’s Readings are at 50 cents. Those to Miss Cushman’s are 
at a dollar. 

How are the mighty fallen! There is Jefferson Davis actually 
put in nomination for the mayoralty of Topeka, Kansas. An ex- 
Premier aspiring to be Beadle of the Burlington Arcade! 

King George of Greece has sent out a service of plate to Mr. 
Tuckerman in token of his approval of his recently published 
work on “ The Greeks of To-day.” 

A drummer boy who served through the civil war has just 
been awarded by President Ulysses Grant the recompense ofa 
cadetship. 

A genuine Yankee caricaturist that Punch ought to snap up 
immediately on his arrival—Thomas Nast, of Harper's Weekly 
—is on his way across the Atlantic on board the Manhattan. 

This odd announcement was printed the other day in the New 
York World that “Rip Van Winkle will appear as Joseph 
Jefferson to-morrow evening at Providence.” 

The Americans are greatly shocked by the impiety of Matthew 
Arnold’s new work on “ Literature and Dogma.” They appear 
to regard it as expressive of quite as much lack of faith as that 
avowed by Tigg Montague when he exclaimed to Tom Pinch, 
“ I don’t believe anything—I don’t believe that I don’t believe!” 

A bachelor the other day in America advertised for a wile, 
when 246 smart citizens, who were married, answered him 
immediately that he would be heartily welcome to theirs. 

Prevancator Schuyler Colfax, as the ex-Vice-President is 
politely called, has been making another exculpatory speech at 
South Bend, Indiana, in regard to his imputed defalcations and 
peculations. 

The farewell dinner given to Edmund Yates by the Lotus Club 
of New York, on the 8th ult., passed off very pleasantly. The 
novelist, in returning thanks, intimated that during all his sx 
months’ stay in America he had never once been called “ old 
hoss,” had never once heard the word “tarnation,” and had 
never once seen a man whittling a stick. Bret Harte was there, 
and Henry Stanley, and a lot of other notabilities. There were 
speeches all round, and everybody, says the gushing New York 
Herald reporter, had something witty to say, and said it. Um 
fortunately, however, the wit is not reported. 

Boucicault’s Mike, in “Daddy O’Dowd,” is enchanting the 
New Yorkers at Booth’s. F 

Professor Donaldson, an aeronaut of some distinction in the 
United States, talks seriously of his intention, this next summer, 
of crossing the Atlantic to Ireland in a balloon, the materials 0 
which are to weigh 2,000 pounds, inflated by 268,000 cubic - 
of gas. With a favourable wind, he calculates upon drifting 
across in something under three days. Supposing his adventure 
turns out satisfactorily, he opens up a prospect to speculative 
Americans of establishing a balloon mail all round the globe. 

A Pennsylvania editor starts his journal on a very broad plat: 
form, avowing, with an airy frankness, that his paper is devotet 
to “wind, whisky, wickedness, and other religious matters, 
and taking as his motto “ Vox populi, vox diaboli.” 





